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LETTE-K OF TRANSMITTAL. ' 


, Dkraktmknt (>f the Interior, 

‘ liriiEAi; OF EnrcATioN, 

W<hsh(U(jton^ S€pt(,^7nhcr I7\ 1908, 
Sir: Tho intero>t in industrial <*(lucation which has ari.sen in tliis 
Country has brought into now j)roininoiK'<i the whole syslom of train- 
ing for tradoi; hy a regular course of iipprentioeship. Education by 
a])prenticeship aiul oducatioo hv schools have gone ou for many 
i:enerations^‘-ide by side ns two entirely distinct and unrelated forms 
of educatioii. Tlu‘ iu‘wer movements are concerned with bringing 
thes(^ two kinds (d (‘duciition tog(‘ther and making of them a new 
kind of education which shaU train etpiidly for skill and for intelli- 
gence. ^ 

Tli^i new movement is attended with obvious difficulties. It is clear 
that among other things a iK^itor knowledge of the apprentreeship 
system as it is to-day. is urgtmtly needed. With a s\o\y to meeting 
tins need. 'Dr/ Carroll I). Wright, who is known everywhere as a 
foremost authority in' luattcrs-relat ing to trade ednention, has pre- 
piired at my request an account of the apprenticeship system, which 
I have the honor to transmit herewith. I lH*g to recommend that 
it Ih^ published as the sixth number of the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education for the current year. 

There can ho-no iloiiht that the desiml conihinntion of schooling 
and apprenticeshif) must Ik* approached from mnny sides and will 
1 m' accomplished in niany ways. The tnuitiueiit of apf)renticeship 
presented hv Colonel Wright de,scril>es certain ways in which this 
combination may be effected, as shown hv recent experience iit a. few 
of our leading industries. It will throw light also tipon the subject 
as a wljole, ami will flijuhtless l>e of value oven in tlio^je midertakings 
in which the problem is approached by altogether different ways. 

Very respectfully, ^ * 

. ’ • Elmer ElI^worth Brown, 

' * Cowmissiofier, 

The 'SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.* 

‘ T r.' ' ' . . 
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lNTROr)UCTORY NOTE- 


The bulk of the information or material on ^vhiv;h this bulletin is 
based the result of corivs|)oiulence with parties thToughout the 
country and of personal investipition concerns employing the 
various types of apprentieesliip systerus^ Ihis original materia! has 
been suppleinciitecl in some degree hytht^ meager information already 
to be found in publications um! a(Ulress<*s, 

In this work I wish to acknowledge tlie assistance I have received 
from Mr. Arthur I). Dean, a gentleman fully acquainted with all the 
elements of industrial education. He has made many persona! inves- 
tigations for this publication. • ' * , 

Cakuoll D. Wright. 





THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM IN ITS RELATION 
yTO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. ' . 


A COMBINATION OF' APPRENTICESHIP AND ACADEMIC EDUCATION 

NEEDED. 
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. There ifreThree well-known inelliotls of^'curin^ greater skill in our 
imlustries. First, the ’apprenti(:e>hii> sysTeni; second, trade schools; 
third, industrial schools. The first niea;is the indenturing of ai>pren- 
ticos in any given trade for the purpose of giving instruction to young 
men in the art and inystery of the trade involved. This system, ^ 
which is very old, reaching back toMincient tin\es, was developed 
very largely in mediirval times in connection \vith the old guilds, 
iiiid ^nder*vurious inodifications extends to the present. 

Nearly all writers and s])cnkers oi^^ industrial^ education state 
broadly and definitely that the system is dead. In one son<^^ this is 
true. Yet the old ty[x^ of apprenticeship is not quite dead, l)ecanse it 
exists very largely in this and iii other countries, but it is decadent, 
while what may,b" called the modern system, in\u)lving very broad , 
lines of general instruction, has largely taken its place, and is being 
(leveloi>ed ih such a way that its influence in general industrial edu- 
eatj^on imisd be recognized. Yet the propagandisin for. indust rial edu-, 
cation which now occupies the thought of the public is likely to 
obscure to some extent the advunlages pf the appreiTticeship system. 

This is quite natural, .becaus(» that system, as it occupies the ])ublio 
mind, does not play a very great part in industrial training. This is 
Wause it is not the subject of public iiulorsement through kgisla- 
tion-and othtlr mgvernertbs to secure mdderii indust riuh^ichools. ' 

' *As intimated, wlien this system is mentioiled one is apt to think of 
the pni aj)prenticoship^system as it existed prior to the introduction 
of the modern factory or the aggregated sy.steni of lalx)r ^nd the sub» 
division of labor; yet credit must be given^o the old system, even as 
it grew up during the middle ages, liiecause it really produced work*" 
men in various brailchos ftossessing the highest, skill, ' ^ 

The old guild fostered the apprenticeship system, for it was diffi- 
cult for anyone to become a member of a guild who had not passed 
through all stages of development ; and while the guild itsAf became ^ 
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unjust and arbitrarj- and graduajly declined, the apprenticeship sys- 
tem. which had furnished the skill lived, for the laws and customs 
• of western Europe especially required that any person desiring to 
exercise certain branches of skilled labor 'must'serve an apprentice- 
ship. During the continuance of tlie apprenticeship the labor of the 
apprentice belonged to the master, and he received oftentimes no 
Wages during the first years of his-indenture, and verv meagre wage> 
until he becatie a journeyman, when he was expected to reimburst< 
himself for the years spent in learning his trade. 

The industrial revolution which took place in the latter part of 
^ the eighteenth century, resulting in the introduction of labor-.saving 
machinery' and the subdi^sion of labor, was the lx.>ginning of the 
decline of the apprenticeship system. From that time to "this the 
need of apprentices has not lieen felt in such powerful degree a^ 
It had been previously; but with the modem development of industrv 
..there comes, the absolute nece.ssity of securing' skilled workmen in 
nU branches of labor, and this necessity has brought to the attention 
• of the public the desire for industrial education ; for the evidence is 
overwhelming from all parts of the countiT that the demand for 
skilled labor is not met by the supply. It is this demand, the facts 
concerning which are strong enough to induce any State to .secure bv 
appropriation and^authorization public industrial education. The 
schools have been devoted almost entirely until within a very few 
- yeare to cultural training. Now the deniaiid comes that vocational 
Judies shall be introduced, and that separate industrial schools shall' 

^ organized for the purpose of instructing young persons in various 
trades. ' 


The old apprenticeship system did not comprehend this idea. nor. 
conversely, do the advocates of industrial education fully appre- 
ciate the advantages to be gained through some adherence to or the 
perpetuation of the virtues of the old system. This old system, as 
^.mtimated, has largely become obsolete. Its essence remains, but it 
IS unwa^rrantable to argue that the apprenticeship system answers the 
Whole demand for industrial education. It does not. but it may do 
BO to a Jarge degree. It is also thought needless to argue tha{ the 
industrial schools furnish eveiythii^g in the way of vocational equip- 
ment that can be gained by a thorough apprenticeship system. What 
Is peeded in regard to this system is some coordinatieh.thatagfiAll 
secure nearly all that can be gained from the apprenticesh^^tem 
^ and much that Mn be gained from modem schools for trade and 
industrial education /jeneraHy. 

Herein lies the problSH^ for jt is generally conceded by educators 
*1^” interested in industrial education that the industrial school 
^ f® does not and can not result in turning out a full-fledged skilled 
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It is' also recognized that the apprenticeship system on the whole, 
especially as it wks conducted formerly, possesses many features that 
are unjust and unecdhomic, and soioi> features that may be called 
*unmoraL That is,. the ethical side of the apprenticeship system pf 
tlie olden times is now a^atisfactory one. Under it the apprentice 
found that he was doing quite as good work after a while as the 
journeyman ahead of him, but must be tie<l to an apprentice's wages 
a term of years. This was an unmoral situation in itself and helped, 
to demoralize the apprentice. He became, when he graduated,* a man 
wlio would slight his work because he had beeu unjustly treated 
economically. At least this was* the case in many instances, and this 
terkled to make a bad workman as well as a man given to loafing. 

Now, tlie modern idea is to j>erfect him in the theory, and, to a 
large extent, the practice of his trade in the short<»st -possible time 
commensurate with efficiency and adequate skill. If he could serve 
as an apprentice for such time as might l>e absolutely required to per- 
. feet himself as a journeyman, and at the same time at^uire the rudi- 
ments of an education, that system might bt' applaudeil. 

Employers therefore looked the field over brpadly and carefully, 
and those engaged^irt great industries are recognizing not only the 
difficulties of the old system, but .some of the difficulties of the new, 
while recognizing alst) the advantages of Iwth. Thty are therefore 
establishing their own apprenticeship schools, where ajj'^iith is not 
^only taught all that he would lx» taught in an independent industrial 
institution, but where he is given the equipment he would have ac- 
quired under the old apprenticeship system, with the faults and ob- 
jections of that system quite fully eliminateil. 

The apprenticeship system pure and simple would n#>t teach the 
apprentices, os would the industrial school properly equipped, all the 
science and art of the trade in which they were enlisted. In order to 
become a thoipughly skiUctl mechanic a yoiing man ought to under- 
stand not only the science and mathematics of his work, but something 
of the art itself. This knowledge of the art h| would gain, as an ' 
apprentice in one of our great modern manufacturing^establishfments, 
so that he would secure fr<hh his apprenticeship^system and from the 
industrial school^ or froni the two combined, the very best possible 
equipment that would lead to the greatest efficiency. This is the need j 
of the day an^^ the wffrk that is progressing. 

The propa^iidism that is being carried to all parts of the country 
will sooner or later, and the sooner the better, produce a unified, 
coordinated system of apprenticeship work and industrial education 
that will give the United States the standing it needs, and which it 
must have to preserve its industrial supremacy. The development of 
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apprenticeship system, however, will not take from the influence 
of other methods any of their peculiar and imi^t^nt work.* 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEMS* WHICH HAVE DEVELOPED. 

The trade school as it is now carried on is a school to provide 
instruction in the mysteries and technique of special trades. Thus 
we have trade schools for carpenters, brick masons, machinists, etc. 
Those trade schools supplement the trade instruction with the rudi- 
ments of an education, if the pupil does not already have them. He 
is taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and how toapplv his knowl- 
dge of elementary mathematics to the particular trade which ho 
is studying. He- may get .some other instruction which involves 
practice in a shop connected with the trade. Such schools flourish 
in Europe and America. 

Trade unionists object to them because they do not and can not, 
in their estimation, turn out the fiill-fle<lged artisan, the man ready 
to go to work on fiis graduation. They also fear that the trade 
school will in piany instances furnish recruits to take the places of 
strikers, thus aiding in the breaking of strikes. Unfortunately ‘for 
this attitude, some proq^inent manufacturers have stated that this 
woulcUbe the result of any extended sy.stein of trade-school instruc- 
4ion. It is purely and simply an apprehension, but an apprehension 
has great weight until the minds of those holding it are disabused of 
their fear. 


^ Those who believe in broad indus^ial education are also of the 
opinion that the trade school pure and simple is inadequate, that 
it does not go far enough, that it often teaches a single trade, and 
that adequate teaching of trades can only be fostered in large schools 
. devoted to mechanical instruction. Nevertheless, the power and in- 
fluence of the trade school must be recogiiiz^, and the fact that it 
has taken its place as one of the modern means of securing that skill 
which is overwhelmingly demanded everywhere. esj>ecially as a means 
'■ «f training our own boys how to work and training them in the best 
possible way. 


The best equipped public industrial schools have all the machinery 
and appliances necessary for the Instruction of the students, and 
teadiers competent to inrtruct them in the branches of general edu- 
oitioit. Probably, too, often in large degree, they help to bridge 
over that dangerous period in the lives' of young persons before they 
are old enough to enter upon an apprenticeship. This age is, accoad- 
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ing to the laws of most of the States, from 14 to 16. Fourteen is the 
usual limit of the compulsory school age for those who are at work. 
Boys, and in many instances girls, coming out of school^4t that age 
are in a peculiar position. They are not old enough to enter upon , 
^|)ecific trade education, either in trade schools or industrial schools, 
nor are they old enough to l)o desirable as apprentices under the 
'apprenticeship system. They therefore take the line of least resist- 
ance in the nonskilled vocations and work from hand to mouth, and 
. are too apt to remain as unskilled workers throughout their lives. 

The report, of the Massacluisetts Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Kducation, known as the Douglas Commission, in its ex- 
haustive investigations, found that in the State of Massachusetts 
alone there were at least 25,000 children l>etween 14 and 10 who were 
in this precarious condition. This is undoubtedly true, and imist be 
true throughout the country. Thus there nre niany, many thousands, 
reaching into the hundreds of thousands, that are in adverse con- 
ditions and must remain therein, because there is no adequate means 
for their entering upon well organized and fairly skilled trades. Here 
elementary industrial training in the public school has a large field 
for most ns(*fnt activity. 

The industr ial school, so called, can not be definitely differentiated 
from the traxlo school, yet it is in fact distinct. It is not designed 
to teach any one trade, but groups of trades, plus rather advanced 
wUrk on acadlQinic lines. 

. The industrial school must be equipped with machinery, tools, 
and all the appliances of the trades it undertakes to teach. ^ It must 
have well organized class-room work, so that the -students can secure 
alkthe results of education mvessary for the practical working of 
thnr tracts. It helps also to fill the gap between 14 and 16 years 
of age inf rat her a better way than does the trade school pure and 
simple. The industrial school or industrial e^lncation involves not 
only s^arate schcmls for the purpose, but industrial courses in the . 
common schools, the idea being that by this method boys and girls 
will be kept in high schobl work longer in many instances than they 
would be under the public school system without vocational training. 

It is also a^rted and thoroughly proved that in industrial schools, 
ak distinguished from pure and simple trade schools, the academic 
work will be all the more valuable because allied to industrial trains 
ing. The advocates of this ^stem also believe that it is practically* 
an extension of the manual-training idea which spread over the 
country so rapidly a few years ago. It is not aimed under manual 
training to teach boys or girls any definite line of work, but to 
familiarisse them with the use of tools and some of the art of mechan* 

' ical work. *♦ r 
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The •industrial school advances this proposition and makks it a 
practical means of developing skill along specific, practical, and 
useful lines, and it is this idea that is holding the public attention at 
the present time. As already intimated, it combines shop work with 
\ a^pdemic work. Thus the graduate of an industrial school is in a 
position to enter upon the trade selected with a degree ofeqiUpinent 
that could not la* obtained by the trade-school method alojie. although 
the two forrns niU very clo.sely connected and associated. Whether 
the ^prenticesliip system can imder certain conditions and in par- 
ticulllr localities take the place of either of the.se depends ut)on the 
development of. the modern apprenticeship idea, as will be shown. 
This work, therefore, will deal specifically with the apprenticeship 
.system in its relation tp othpr .systems of industrial training and 
education, but it must be understood that in this consideration'there 
will be no etfort made to belittle the trade school or the more ad- 
vanced industrial school in any respect whatever. The writer is a 
warm advocate of industrial training, and education, hut it has 
seemed to him that the time has come to ('onsitler the apprenticeship 
system in relation to the.se other inetho<ls as one thiit should be 
brought to the attention of tlic-pTd)li( . 


• ORIGIN OF THE MODERN APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 

.-The old legal indentures of 1840 and before in England and 
America have ver\'. generally passed away rn this country. In 18 (‘ 4 , 
at a convention of cniplftying priutei's. tlie apprenticesiiip system was 
^nerally sppken of as in disuse for twenty years; sonic, insisted that 
it was entirely gone, and nil writers and speakers of that period made 
^ similar statements. Excepting the cast* of isolated ehiploycrs who 
Vsed it for dishom^t pnr{K)ses in the acquiring of Ik\v lalwr under 
conditions of pmctic^il contract slavery, it may be said that the 
£nglish legal indcnluro system had at that time quite disiippeared. 
So at that time also the apprenticeship system of Ameri^>a was in a 
state of chaos. Individual tradas or individual employers attempted 
to meet the situation in varying ways as best subserved their private 
interests, but'of established, permanent, and general apprentice sys- 
tems it is quite true that they were nearly gone, certainly obsolescent. 

All parties then agreed as to the evils of the situation. Employers 
'-and employees alike bewailed the j^iieral decline of mechanical skill 
, and the flooding of skilled trades with half-skilled labor. .The em- 
, ployees insisted, and with bitter voice, against the competition of half- 
/ cheap labor, which was reducing wages. The labor papers 

k diSiitniad the low standard of piechaaicarskill, the advantages of the 
fpim of appreiitice8lu|>) and the danger to tha American 
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iadustrial world of a dexiline in the quality of American workman^ 
h]^\p in tKe face of the maintained quality of European w’orkraanship. 
These conditions were intirjiately connected with the transition in 
various trades "due to the introduction of inachinerv and the division 
of American lal>or. So the period of the* sixties found the country 
with the old American system either in disuse or st.u’iously depreciated, 
while the modern system was yet unborn. Hut it is in the struggles 
of the sixties f^iat there is to be found something of the origin of the 
modern system. 

It was fotmd in the hide and leather trade that there wa!? one sub' 
ject coimiected with the industrial interests of the United States which 
needed to be considered, debated, and stu(lie(l^()\H>r‘>t5Tr^eater degree 
than any other siibject pertaining to creation, and 

that was the apprentice system. The Dtfih’ Evening Voice, Boston, 
January 2i), 1807, yoiced the sentiment of that time when it ventured 
the assertion that there was not a single tradesman or master mechanic 
in Europe who would employ a journeyman at the age of 21 who had 
been allowed to stride through his apprenticeship in two or three 
years, -and in -that time had been under the instruction of perhaps 
tlm^* or four masters. 

The employing printers came quite near to the desires of the labor 
union.s. and they felt (1) that the decline in Ihe quality of printing 
skill must be stopped: (2) that under ^ich e.xivssive conij)etition as 
existed it could only Ix^ stopped by a legal system of apprenticeship 
which would prevent the competition of partly trained workmen with 
the journeymen, and conqKd thorough training of apprentices. They 
favored quite gmierally a five-year apprcnticeslfip. 

Employers in other trades took a dilTcrent position, opposing rather 
than favoring a binding sy.stem of apprenticeship, and favoring 
rather than opposing the introduction of partially skilled labor into 
the various trades. By partially skilled ” they meant labor skilled 
in a single part of a trade, i. e.. a division of labor system. They felt 
that this kind of lalx)r took less tunc to train and could in many 
instances take the form of boys, and was much cheaper than journey- 


man lalx)r. 

• The^ employing plasterers, iron founders, glass manufacturers, 
leather manufacturers, and others contended for unlimited appren- 
ticeship. The printers and the Illinois Central Railroad officials, who 
wHre most favorable at that timr to regular apprenticeship, made.no 
specifications as to limiting the number of. apprentices. The em- 
ployers were profiting by the. cheap labor incident to wage competi- 
tion in the skilled trades through a floixling of those trades by men 
and boys who had picked up a single lino of the trade, and so they 
opposed any established system of apprenticeship which compelled 
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them to thoroughly teach the boys and limited the number of ap- 
prentices. 

The position of the laborers upon the question nprenticeship 
was such that it has seemed advisable to divide the whole matter into 
two parts, (1) the general labor attitude with regar^to apprentice- 
ship, and (2) the position of certain trades with re^rd to appren- 
ticeship. 

In regard to the-general labor attitude, there were four main prin- 
ciples upon which the laborers of the sixty period seemed almost 
Unanimous, and these were: (< 7 ) The limitation of the period ot ap- 
prenticeship, in almost every case*, to not less than five years. The 
strength of this five-year movement may be judged from the fact that 
in at least four States theyr attempted to make a legal limit of five 
years. (6) The limitation of the number of apprentices. The unani- 
mous feeling among mechanics was that the cause of low wages, 
lack of work, and powerlessness of workers to withstand oppression 
by employers was due to an excessi\T number of workers in the vari- 
ous skilled trades, and tiiat the outlook for the future was getting in- 
creasingly darker because of the continual pouring in of more boys. 
(c) The compelling of the employer to teach the whole trade to the 
apprentice. The Workers continually complained, and the employing 
printers at least acknowledged the justice of their complaint, that rat 
the end of the apprenticeship period a boy no longer knew his trade, 
but had been specialized upon some one part of it. (d) That a legal 
system of indenturing, very similar to the decadent system but puri- 
fied of its abuses and adapted somewhat to modern conditions, was 
the only ren^y for the situation. In Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, and Ohio efforts were made toward apprentice 
laws, and in Massachusetts a law was actually passed. The laws 
urged in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, qnd New York were prac- 
tically, if not quite, identical, the Pennsylvania agitation of 1864 
being the firsts Massachusetts following in* 1865, New York and Illi- 
nois in 1809. The law of Illinois differed from the others in allowing 
a three to five year instead of a five-year period, and in requiring the 
consent of any minor over 15 years of age to his indenture. 

The petitions which were presented to legislators in various parts 
of the country demanded, (1) that the apprentice should be legally 
bound for five years; (2) that the master should be compiled to teach 
him the entire trade and provide necessary schooling; (3) that the 
master should be responsible for his moral traiiling; (4) that* the 
number of apprentices should be limited. 

The labor papers of the time had much to aay upon the whole sub- 
ject The Chicago Workingmen’s Fincher’s Trade Re- 

view, and the Daily Evening Voice, perhaps tk^ of the most rep- 
resentative lalxiir papers of the sixties and seventies, were thoroughly 
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in favor of the .system of apprenticeship established by law,. rigidly i 

rontrollin^ master as well as boy, and strictly lb liting the number of ' 

!lf)prcntices in accord with the actual needs of the trade and at a num- ^ 

Ikt that wotild enable the maintaining of a good scale of wages. I 

rhc position of individual trades at the time is interesting. The ' 
hatters and granite cutters found the conditions in those trades were 
the same as in otiiers, .and the general attitude to the apprentice 
(|iicstion was the same. The National Railroad lingintHtrs were not 
working for an niipn-hticcship systehi of Uie nature of that demanded 
l)y the (ghcr tradt^hut they demanded what amounted to the same 
thing, namely, a ^itc board to ovcr«-e t^training of and to examine 
engineers. The machinists. blacksmithCstove molder.s, shoemakers, 
cigar makers, printers, bricklayers, plasterers, and stone cutters all 
HtiMid for a definite tiipe limjt, for the limitation upon one basis or 
aiKUher of the number of apprentices, and the jirevention of com- 
petition between journeymen and Imy helpers. The machinists, 
hlacksmitbs, and stove moldcrs favored a law upon the .subject, ^nd 
so far as ascertained all tlio above-named organizations backed the 
petitions in various States for laws regulating apprentices."' 

It will lie .seen from tjie foregoing very brief summary that in the 
l^m-iod from 18C,0 to perhaps/1872 tht .seeds of the moderp appren- 
lu’WWTrsx^ciii were jilanted. That t^-steni has been of slow growth 
comparatively, and yet its growth has clfected a revolution in the 
form of apprent icosliip,. clearly iiiarkins the present aspect of it in 
all its elements from gie old system wdiicli ])revailed for so many, 
luiiulred years. 
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/THE UNITED STATES 
41 ^ 

In round numbers there are 225,000 manufacturing establishments 
in the United States. It is impossible, without taking a census of 
the whole numlier, to ascertain how many have adapted any form 
of apprenticeship, but from all that can be learned there must bo 
many, many thousands. It would be well if at the next (13th) 
sus of the United States, there could be introduced into the mamifac- 
tiirers’ schedule one or two simple questions that would bring out 
^cts as to the extent of the application of the apprenticeship system. 
Tlie census heed not go into details, but an inquiry as to thq exist- 
ence of such system would furnish the Bureau of Education," or any 
other instrumentality, the opportunity to examine into the methods, 
character, and elementa of the syateip as it now prevails! Undoubt- 
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fidfy such nn inquirv^ould show that ^Yllilo the old system, which’ is 
now objected to, ex^s in lartre decree, it is very (juietly but ^uite 
rapidly giving way to what may In?, known as the modern system of 
apprenticeship. There are a. few facts, however, which entirely 
disabu^-’C the mind of the .idea that tlio aj>prenticcshi]) system a^ 
such is dead. . Thes<* fa<rts'‘are quite meager, hut tlu*y are indicative*. 

The report of the appr(*ntic(*^hi]) cominitt(H* of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders' Association thrown some light upon this ques- 
tion. Thi^ rejxirt, ])rinted in tlu* Aim^rican Maciiinist of Novtanl)ci* 
22, 1900), states that jn order to make a thorough analysis of the 
apprenticeshi}) systems iw^w in use throughout the Fiiited StaU*- the 
committee nddrc'ssed 100 representative concerns throughout tin* 
country. Fi*fty-nine of theVe lt?tt(*rs W(*re addi’(*ss<*d to luachiiu* t(>or 
builders, and 41 to otlu*r manufacturing coiU’(*rn<. such as (*lr*ctri(*al 
manufacturers, engine hiiihlers. antomobile manufaotui’(*rs. etc*., who 
represented what the couimittee t(*rmcd tlie " alli(*d trade-." 

^Replies were received frt^n 61 machine-tool builders and from LM> 
concerns engaged in other lines. Kighty-two ]M*r rent of the concerns 
replyiifg who had Hp])renti<*os under tlie indenture system wtyc ma- 
chine-tool builders, ftnd 18 per rent were from allied traders. The 
renlios from various sertioiv=pf the eountiy showed that a huge ]H*r- 
ceninge of the concerns employing ajipia'iitices were lorate<l in Nh*»w 
England, the Middle Atflantic Slates, and tiu* ("entral Western States, 
and the majority of them enter into formal- ngiveinent'^ to properly 
instruct the apprentices during a stated period ofscrvic'o. 

In the Twenty-s(*venth Annual Ib*port of the Mass:i(*hu-etts Bureau 
of Statistics of T..al>or there is a very excellent part devoted to the ap- 
prenticeship system. From r(*pli(*s to an inquiry sent to employers 
and officers of trade unions asking if there were a system of a]>])r(m- 
ticeshipjjrlhe trade roj^resentci] it was found that out of .">8 oinidoy- 
ers e^p^ged in different industries M had a system of jip]u*enli(‘(*- 
ship and 27 had no such system, while from 104 offi<‘ers of track* 
unk)ns 55 represented trades in which the* system avus a])]>lic(l and 
44 trades where it was not applied. - These trades represented hoots 
Sn3'sho5^?r^rriage and wagon builders, clo(Tcs,~Vjttches, clothing, 
cottop goods,^ectrical apparatus and- appliances, food preparations, 
furniture, hosiVy and knit goods, jewelry, innehinerv, metals and 
metallic goods, paper. ]>rinling, railroad oonstnietion, nibln'r goods, 
scientific iiistrmnents, shi])huilding. and othcH* trades. 

President Charles S. Howe, of the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, .Ohio, in^ 1907, sent a letter to 400 manufacturers in the 
State of Ohio making certain inquiries relative to the apprenticeship 
system, an^ received ixqllies from 124, including nearly all the large 
concerns among the 400 addressed. Of thfe 124 who answered 44 
had no apprebtio^hip system and were not especially interested in 
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it ; *24 hnd no system, but were interested. The su]>erintcndonts of 
ihese 24 stated thnt tlicy hail no fippriHitieeslup system because tliey 
bad VCT’V few men employed, hut they l)oi>ed, as soon us their facil- 
ities increa.sed and their work expanded, to establish such a system, 
at least to a limited extent, hafty-six companies answered that they 
had apprenticediip sy.'^tems more or less complete, but ino.^t of them 
^'•ave the ap|)rcntiees iiotljiii;^ more than was absolutely necessary 
Xo enable ^lem to do their work in the particular trades enpi^^ed in 
w^i faii^^iKK’Css. 

Tl^ results of an inquiry by Messrs. Cross and Ka^^ell, of the New 
^ ork ( entral lines, as to how far the lur^e railroads have adopted 
apprenticeship systems, ate ^iven on p. *b‘t. 

1 lie present investigation, undertaken in view of the ina^itude of 
the siibjeet. the ^reat innnher of iimn'ufactnrin^^ concerns in the coun- 
try. and other conditions, took into account the actual extent to 
which the apprenticeship system is a]j])lied, and informi\pon was 
nreived from iieark every State in the Union that the system was 
in vo^ue. The descriptions of the system show. that it varies as local 
couditio'ns vary and as eoiiditions aecompanyiii^ iiidustry vary. The 
object c)f the iiive"ti;[zation was not so niu(*h to ascertpin Uic iniinl>er 
of mamifacturin^r concerns adopting: some form of apprenticeship 
system as to determine tli'e kind of system wdii.ch is prevailing, with 
.the ])Oint always in vie\v of the relation .of such system tg industrial 
eduiauioii, broadly speaking; but incidentally the iiivestipi’ation lias 
doveiop(‘d the fact that the apprenticeship system is a jiowei^ to be 
reckoned with, and that it exists in all parts of tlie Union, and not 
oidy that. hdt. that law jirotoots to some extent the eniplovinont of 
apimuitioos. althoujili in many instances, of course, such laws are 
practically dead letters. Ihih the eonelusion that the system does pre- 
vail in all parts of the Union and ipuler Uiried conditions, and to an 
extent that has not ixH*n realized, is thoroup^hlv warrantial. 

Not only lierc in the United State.s is the appr'entici'ship system in 
process of iioiiiL^ resuscitated aloh^r expansive lines, in order to ni(x*t 
nji>Horn conditions of production in ^n'eat mankfaeturin;! establish- 
ments, hnl many countries in Unrope have for some years been |>erj 
fei'iin^^ this priH-ess, coordinating^ the apprenticeship system with 
general trade and iudusti'hd instruction. . 

c ^ 

Al'STItlA. 

Anstrin, while porfcctlnc: Ikt system of indiistrinl sohools.'hnR not 
nbnndoiieil the apprcnticesliip sysleni ns ii valuable means for impart- 
ing trade training. On tlie contrary, the effort has been made to 
perfect this system, and this effort constitutes one of the most im?- 
portant and interesting phases of tlie mod«n movement for the 
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making or developing of skilled workmen. It has been sho\vn in 
that country that the chief means 1)V which Cthe apprenticeship 
system can be preserved and brought into haniumy witli existing 
industrial conditions is through the formation of trade asscx'iatiotis 
after the models of the old guild^^. <| 

^The.se guilds, for many years declining in importance, had. at 
the time of the enactment of tlie industrial code of reached 

the last stages of <h'cay. Ihis (’ode, as one of its main j)urpo?>es» 
attemptiMl to restrict the ])<nver of tliose assixiations. Hunr^uulo 
it obligatory upon employer^ to maintain llreir relations, or to 
restore them wiieii tla‘V liad In^en discontinued. Further etfoij'ts 
to’reorgaiiize tlie guilds, so as to bring tliern more in barmouy with 
the enango in imb^strinl conditions, were made in tin' laws of lss:i • 
and February lSt)7. Tin* first^ of these laws is of >pecial impor- 
tance, It estal)lislu‘d the guilils upon a m*w l)asis. whi<*b exists at the 
present tiii^c, as tla^ law of IbDT introduced but sliglit inodiiicaiions. 

Tlle^ost iniportaiil fentuh>.of tlie law of 1SS3 was that wlierel)y 
the fundamental dilfenuHT ln*tween conditions in the large indus- 
trial e.stablishnients or factorii's and those in ilie liandicraft t r ules . 
was recognized. The funelitiiis of the>e guilds siiow to lio\y larg(> an 
extent they are bodies to look after tin' training of apprentices. 
Their duties are. ,( 1 ) to inainlain harmonious relations between 
employers and tlieir eniployees, especially in respevt to the organiza- 
tion of the labor force,, the provision of guilil shelters oi* lodges, and 
the necuring of ern])loyinent for ]>ersons out -of work: (2) to pro- 
vide for a satisfaetoi/ apprenticeship system by the preparation of 
regulations regarding the teelinioal and moral instnij^ion of appren- 
tices, the length of their terms of s(»rvice, their examinations^ (‘tc., 
and watch over the (’omplianee with these' regidations; al^o to de- 
termine the coiiditions required for the keeping of apprentices, and 
the number of apprentices in proportion to the number of other 
Imployees; (3) to create arbitration eommij^ees for the adjustment 
of disputes between members of the guilds and their employers aris- 
ing out of their relations; to further the establishment of, -.and 
themselves to establish and nmiutain trade schools; (5) to care for 
sick eniployees througli the creation of mwy or the support of exist- 
ing sick funds; (G) to care f^r sick apprentices; and (7) to make an 
annual report of the work of the guild which may be of use in ^he 
preparation of trade statistics. 

The^ have other duties of a general character,. The cmplover, 
under a contract made in accordnpee with the code, must interest 
^himself in the industrial education of the apprentice and must not 
deprive him of the time and opportunity necessary for this purpose 
by using him for other purposes. The employer or his repsf^nta- 
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tive must look after the morals nnd (leijprtinent of tlie minor ap- 
prentieos both inside and outside the ^^■ol■kslK)[). He nuist see tliat the 
ap])renticos are not eequired to perform work, siidi ns transporting 
burdens, etc., wliich is beyond their j)Iiysical strengtii. He is fur- 
ther |•e(|UlI■ed to allow apprentieos who have not yet been absolved 
from the obligation to attend an indn.strial continnation school the 
lu'ces.^ai'v time for atteiuhinee at the e.xisiing geueral indnstriiil eon- 
tiunation schools, as Well us the trade t'ontinntilion schools, and also 
to scat tlnit they do attend such sejiools. 

These provisions are by no ’means a dead -letter. Tlu'v set forth 
the actual conditions ttnder which most of the iiamlieraft trachts are 
learned at the jtresent time. 

BKI.ClirM. 


In Belgium there are several aiiprentiee shops for girls. 'J'hcty are 
])crhap;j the least importati! of all tint classes of iustittitions fca- girls, 
but they have a direct bearing upon the relation of the apprentice- 
shi)) system to general indiistriiti education. - 

Aji aivpronticeship workshop for girb was created at JenH>lle in 
Ibii thiough the' joint actio/i cif the. coinmuiie. the^ [irovincc, atid the 
Stiite. In IS'.tO II hotiscdtc'ejiiiig school was anne.ved to it. In this 
school, are taught hand and tiiachiin' sewing, garment tuaking. knit- 
ting. the washing, tueiuling. ntid irotiing of linen goods, cailinary 
operations, and all the access„r_v work which niust be. deme by a good 

hotisekeeper or working woman in this count ry. ' 

In bSTd the connntinal eonncil of l':caii-jin.s.,ri.:i,j,i,i^.„^ 
solieilation of the master fittarryineii. decided to open a shop in whicdi 
•yotmg boys eotild receive instrit.tion in the trade of stoimentling. 
'I bisjtetion was t.aken. beeatise there was a distinct lack of wiritmen 
callable of doing other than the tnost ordinary work cd’ stoneeiitting. 
'I he a]iprenliees in this shoii wjorked on stone brought in bv the 
varicais master (inarrytnen who miherecr to the shoii ide'et.' There were 
some grave, defects in this institution, ns. foi- instanee. the great difli- 
enlty foniid in seeming eontinitoiis work for the a|>pretiti(H>s.' which 
eatisc-cl a change* of system. Tut il Ik;i() there was but une'sbop of this 
kiiiJ^. In that year, however, a thomtigh reorganization wa.s etl'eeted 
nnd the intthiple shop systmn was ndopteeb Shops belonging to 
epiployers were establishec] in the (pinnies and the lime foniKTly 
lost in transporting the stone was thus saved, d he ttpprentic‘es wore 
liroiight into iinnieJiate touch with (pnirrying and entting operationH 
of all kinds. The work e.xectitc'd hy the boys is paid for according 
to thg rate prevailing in tlie cinnrry.: 

The effort is made to bring tlut npprentii;es to a bigher 'iierfection 
of skill rather than to exploit them in their labor. 


I 
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/ GEI^MANY. 

In Germany there Imve Insert considernhlc development and sijjxt- 
vision of the approtiticeship system, hut to imderstjpid this there must 
be some knowledge of the great (dlorts ^hat have Ih.*oii put forth for 
the preservatioji of tnat s3*st(‘in in those trades in whieh4+- has been 
' adopted, and it iniis* 1 h‘ remcmh<‘red that in (Tcrmany, as in no other 
country, tlie ]H*opI(‘ h^\\e la^m unwilling to hnadv with the past. ' 

Xowhero ebse, with perhapsthe e.\e(*ption of Austria, has ilie eont(‘<t 
between the two systems, namely,' that of handierafl, or i>roduetiou 
upon a jiinnll scale, and that of (he factory, or production upon a large 
scale, i>een more l)itterlv fought. The attempt to preserve the handi- 
craftsman and the small Iraifes is oije of the features of labor^b'giv- 
lation in (iermanv' during reeent y(*;rt*-. It has had as its result the 
formulation of two distinct industrial sy-^lems— the handierafr'and 
the factory — and llie (‘uactment of lal)or rodt‘s for each. The l(»gi-- 
lation regardin^^the factory trades follows in all essential i)ar(icnlars 
that of other industrial e(j)untTies. The legislation regarding tlu^ 
handicraft trades is utterly unlike that of Kngland and the I nited 
States, and is^osely followed only by the Austrian SNstem, lh(‘ <’(*n- 
tral feature of which \< tln^ ivstoration to power and inflnence of the 
old guilds, and through them of the apprenticeshi]) system, with all 
the features of training of boys by masters for whom tliev ai'o work- 
ing. The history of this legislation ru relatit)ii to a[)jn*eiitict'ship, the 
guilds, and the Imndicnifls guierally may he very hriefly suum\ari/ed. 

During the eaily years of the nineteenth century the main ]>urpo<e 
of the industrial legishitipii of Germany was the freeing of industry 
from the nmny restrictions that had been imposed upoti it in the past. 
In 1845 this legislation cyilminated iir’the enactnient of a general 
labor code.- In removing innnv rest riet ions, however, the effort wa>^ 
made to maintain the oln guilds. The reason for (his action was 
chiefly tlie desire to ])reserve the apprenticeship system. It was 
thought tlKit the education of apprentices was a matter tliat should 
not be left to (he Inizard of purely private contriict.' ’ At 4he same 
time the Government was not ready to introduce a system for the 
official examination and regulation of apprentices. The law there- 
fore defined anew the duties and rights of guilds, and jlssijrned to 
them the care of the interests of their trades, the regulation of ap- 
prenticeship, and the establishment and maintenance of relief funds 
for their members. ^ 

Though many years of agitation accompanied the movement in 
Germany, the agitation wuis not productive of any results until 1881. 
While failing to establish the T>i3i*wiple of compulsory guilds, the 
law of July of that year gave voluntary guilds a privileged position. 
It made thefm organizations of employers and journeymen carrying 
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on a trade on tlieir own acc ount, witli an nutliority of their own, find 
powt'r to CMUK't oi'rtain regulations, esj>ecially as regards a pj)ront ice- 
slit)), wiiidi should have all the force of law, even in respe(*T‘ to jour- 
iityinen not afliliated with the ^niihls. Finally, after a loiifj series of 
laus, tin* elforts cuhninatial in the very iniiK)rtimt law of Jnl\r= 26, 
ls!)i, in .which were consolidated all the Ie*_Ml jirovisions repirding 
^'iiiMs, jonruevinen, and a))|)i’ont ices. 

Th(‘ constitutions of nearly all ;.rnihLs provide that the members 
of tlu‘ ;inihl ol)Iif;ate themsehes to napiire of their ap])renti/*es at- 
tend a nei* n])on a trade sdmol reco^mizeil hy the ^niihl, and to eiK^ur- 
iiL^e them to arrive i>roinj>tIy at the sdrool and to a))])ly thenisAves 
with sustained zeal. As iv^ards the instrnetion tri\en, dverythinfr 
is suboi'dinateil to making it as iiractieal as possible. The courses 
^ are in no sense tho.se of iii'^iitut ions j)r(*i)arin^^ ?Ur secondary tech- 
^ nicabschools. Their -f)m’pt)se is solely that of makin^^ the students 
more ellicient workmen in the^ti’inles in which they are at the time 
a|)|)i'eiu iced. Tlu‘-c ^schools aVi* thus trade schools in the fullest 
si‘it-(‘ ot the word, and accordingly show the alliance In'tween the 
iil^prcnticeship system ami tlie broader industrial education. 

SW1TZ.KHLAM). 

Tn .^^'itzorland theie is ]>ro\ision foi* the supervision of the ap- 
pi’( lit ici'.ship system. Phi' rcijfniat ions ar(‘ quite inlmite hut very 
eom|irelu*nsive. "Iheir aim is to elevate ap))renl ieesliip and devtdop 
the |)rofes.sio)iaI value of workmen in the various arts ami trades, etc. 
Anion;r other thin^rs ai)))i:entices nmst driven instrnetion; the ein- 
ploy<*r (*i t her Iiim.M*! 1 iust rncts or enures the a])j)ri‘iit ice to he otherwise 
insmiieted in a gradual amb^'oIHjdete way in the j)rofe.ssion, art, 
tra<N^ or hrancli of traile which i^he ol)ject of the afiiircnticeship ^ 
lamtract; for each api)reiitice nmst he allowed durin^r (Jk* work 
l>er:od stich time as is neci‘ssary for the performtmee of his reli;irious 
duties and the scholastic instruction rtajuired hv law. 

1 he laws of tin* iliifereiit cantons provide for the supervision of 
al)plvnti^*^v, their examination, peiinlties for hreaOh of contract, dilties ' 
of the master, dutkvs of tin* ai)])ientiec,* civil iluties, etc. 

r * ' - >*■ FUAM'E. 

In Franco much progress has been made in tlio resuscitation of the 
a j)|)rentice.^hip system, Kvidence of tins is ohservahlo in the appren- 
liceshijT sch(K)l of the Industrial Society at Nantes. Practical work 
in this school is all done in the shops \yhere’the app.iTntices are em- 
ployed, while the studies are both technical and general. The sub- 
jects taught are frecrhand, linear, and ornamental drawing, French 
language, aritliinetic, algebra, geometry, descriptive geometry , P 
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keeping, physics and chemistry, and mechanics. The society p6s- 
aeases a library of several hundred volumes relating to industrial and 
economic subjects, apparatus for -physical and chemical demonstra- 
ti^, and a collection of designs and models for the, use of pupils. * 
This school is supported by contributions from the State, from die 
department in which located, from the city^ from the chamber of 
commero^ from trade unions, and from various individuals. 

There is at Paris a school for cabinetmaking maintained by the 
Aaeociation for the Protection of Apprentices, in which the modern 
Idea of the development of the apprenticeship system is clearly . 
marked. The aim of the association is to give the apprentices a the- 
oretical traiiy^which they do not obtain in the shops, to further the 
progress of thKindusIry by creating through manual competitions a 
nval^ among apprentices and young workmen, and also to stimu- 
late designers through competitions to the development of new ideas 
in decoration, etc. The courses are oiien for ten months each vear, the 
programme of theoretical work comprising drawing from relief, 
technical drawing, elementary geoinetiy, descriptive' and applied 
gBianietry, perspective, and modeling. 

HUNGARV. 

In Hungary industrial education is organized in a complete sys- 
tem, all the parts of which are orgiuiically connected. It.s organiza- 
tion is uniform, though it makes allowanw- for local conditiiuis and 
needs. It is divided into twQparts-apiirentice schools and tediiiical 
schools proper. The former are miilcr the control of the depart- 
ment of education^ the latter under that of the department of com- 
merce, thus department having a speciaj bureau for industrial educa- 
tion. Teachers'of apprentice schools are usually teachers of common 
elementary and high schools, who teach in thei^ evening and'holiday 
schools for a small additional salary. Tlie complete system of indus- ' 
trial schools consists of (1) apprentice schools; (2) jounievnien’s 
.. (^oote; (3)' trade schools; (4)^ industrial technical schools; (5) 
hijgjierindustnal schools; (6) women’s indu.sti-ial schools; (7) indiis- 
ted drawing schools, or schools of design; (S) one public Jower in- 
daamal school; (9) schools of general culture, in which soiii^ndus- 
tihal branches are taught; (10) industrial mu.seums. ^ 

Frofn this classification it is seen that the lowest step of the system 
te the apprentice school, under the control of the minister of educa- 
■ i*o^ The branches of instruction are (1) the mother tongue; (2) 
|PPfiT»phy, history, and natute study; (8) penmanship; (4) arith- 
bookkeeping; ($) drawing and sketching. Thus the Hun- 
w^ioola in direct line with modern edjprts^to secure generfd 
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In England there has been no sudi development of the af»pf%ntice- 
ship system as is found in the Unfted States and in the countries to 
which reference has been made. In these countries many more exam- 
ples might be cited, but the nlmve seem sufficient to indiq^tc the course 
of events. It will be seen, when descriptions and types of appren- 
ticeship systems existing in this country are given, that we are <{uite 
up in line with the foremost endeavors of educators elsewhere in the 
€ field of industrial methods. * 


STATUTORY REGULATIONS RELATING TO APPRENTICES. 

1 ^ 

Forty-three of the 46 States in the Union have laws relating to the 
employment of apprentices. ,The three States having no such laws* 
are I^ho, Nebraska, and Wyoming. The District of Columbia, 
governed by Ftnleral legislation, has laws relating to the subject. 
Nearly all the.se laws protect the minor apprentices, and all require 
that masters shall teach the apprentices the trades in which they are 
cngageil, while 38 States provide that in addition to the trade, its art 
ami mysteries, the appn'ntict* must l)c taught the common English 
branches of education in some public cr other school, or through such 
otlier means as the employer may provide. Thus these laws in 38 
States rosuif in an alliance iH^twtvn pure trade education and such 
K'hooling as every youth entering business should have. ^ 

As a rule the branches to lx» taught arc reading, writing, and the 
rules of arithmetic to a certain degrcH\ The States that have no 
schooling provision in their apprunticeship laws are Connecticut, 
Maine, New Jei>ey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont, ami Washington. AMiile the apprentice laws of the different 
States are somewhat voluminous and it is not worth while in tliis 
work to print them in fulK ii very brief digest appears in the* 
appendix. 


THE ATTITUDE OF TRADE UNIONS TO THE APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM AND TO INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, ' 

As already stated, trade unionists are as a rule opposed to trade 
schools, and for the I'cns^ns stated. Tliey do not oppose bnmd gen- 
eraWndiistrial education and ni*e very favorable to night or continu- 
ation schools, the latter furnishing opportunities for men already in 
trades, journeynion nmi others, to acquire infonimtion concerning the 
science and art of tlic tradc.s in which they are working. Tlie resolu** 
tions %dopted at the last annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor were most encouraging in this respect, arid indicated 
clearly that there was no deep-seated prejudice on the part pOha 
unions. Everywhere they beginning to understand thtHndi 
trial education, does not mjnmhott alrea<^ engaged in i^ustry. - 
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The limitation of the number of apprentices in each trade is some- 
thing’ of a bugbear. So far as the facts are concerned, it is quite true 
that the number of api)rentices agrml to by the unions is ordinarily 
in excess of the nnmbiT i\mt the trade could absorb. Up to nKout 
1840 no attempt had been made by any local union to limit the 
number of apprentices other than the mere requirement that aj)pli- 
<cunts seeking membership must have conii)Ieted thoii’ terms t)f service, 
nor is any regulaticni 'of apprenticeship found in the written consti- 
tution adopted hy any of the unions prior to 1840 or therealnnit-.' 

The Typographical Society of Now Orleans was the first' local 
printers’ union to place a limit upon the number of apprentices, and 
this practice by the New Orleans union* was extended to other h)cal 
unions, and finally adopted as a fixed policy by the International 
Typographical Union. 

. The president of the International Union of Bricklayers, at its sec- 
ond annual convention, annomieed its policy ns follows: "The 
system of apprenticeshi]) is tlie very 'cornerstone of our institution, 
and it recMved tlie ennic.-^t attention of the previ(ms convention, and 
if the article in Our conMitntion is carried out, it will be a monu- 
nient that we will l)e proud of.’* 

Following the organization of international unions the apprentice- 
ship (piestion was developed along distinctive lines. So in the cigar 
’making and building trades and others rules were ndojitod, while 
in Other trades, such as iron inoldiug and glass bFowing, the inter- 
national union early formulated tletailod ajiprentieeship regulations 
which every local union in any way connected \vith the international 
organization was bound to accept and enforct'.'* 


As a rule apprenticeship is very largely determined by trade agree- 
ments, i. c,, by agreemLMits Iwtween the employer and employees. 
Doctor Motley iji his oxeollont work. Apprenticeship in American 
Trade Unioms, just quoted, in concluding a chapter on apprcntice- 
V ship determined by trade agreeineift, says: 

Jbe general piinwae of the approntUvslUp Byrftem, namely, to provide an 
^adequate supply of coDUK*tent workmen, has been practical ly the name from 
the beginning of the trades la this country to the prelsnt time, but siieoial 
I>baso8 of It have l>eeu empimsizeil at (liffercnt iwylotls. During the early 
period the inaater was not restrlcteil In emidoyUig apprentices, and often en- 
• gaged n large nuuil>er In order to rcctdvo the benefit of their low wages. The 
Opposite tendeitt'y wns eniphnsl7,e<l hy the union; for the Interest of the Journey- 
men was largely cons!dere<l nnd a rigid limitation madeof the minil>er nveivcfl. 
The feature greatly emphnsired at the present time, es|>eclally In those trades 
In which the finished produ^enters Jpto keen «)mi)etitloi!, Is the uniform ratio 
for .all competing shops, Ih securing this object, conciliation has been tho 
method most generally adopted, 

‘ « flee Apprentlceehtp In Apwricen Trade Unions, by Jatnet M. Motley, Ph, D Johns 
Bopklns University Studies In UlstpricslMd PoUticaJ Science, Series XXV, Nos. 11-12 
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.iDoctor Motley states that of the 120 national and international 
trade unions, with a total of l.G7G,200 memlx'rs, affiliated in 1004 with 
the American Federation of Labor, 50 unions, with a membership of 
700.417, did not attempt to maintain apprenticeship systems. The 
remaining national unions, i. e.. about 70 gf the 1*20. with a meml>er- 
“hii) of 000.000. together with some half dozen unaffiliated national 
unions, attempted more or less successfully to enforce apprenticeship 
regulations. 

It is quite true that in many trades the union regulations relative 
to the employment of apprentices are disregarded wholly or in*part 
i>y both (he unionists and their employers. The prejudice against, 
any form of industrial education, which still exists, as has been said, 
toward the trade* schooljj, is disapparing. and in many instances 
hoards of nianagenieiit of local schools have upon them representa- 
tives of the unions involved. Unionists are also beginning to qnder-. 
stand that in increase in skill, as well as increase in numbers of 
."killed w’orkmen, is to be found that stability of wage and other 
conditions to Ix^ desired, rather than in the reverse. 

In Massncliu setts, where the State has already U'cn committed to 
tlu» subject of industrial education by positive 'statutory provision, 
\hi\ antagonism of the unionist is rapidly fading away, and ho is 
taking. an honorable part in the projects for industrial schools and 
industrial training in the public schools. 

The relation of the apprenticeship system to industrial education 
must l)e, considered in the light of the attitude of trade unions, for 
without thorough cooperation between employer ,aml employee, as 
reciprocally interested‘jn industrial training, there can lx; little prog- 
ress. Manufacturers desire industrial education for many reasops. 
They demand skille<l wiji'kinon nioiv and more, and wish to see the 
industries of the country put upon a strong, solid basis so far as skill • 
is concerned. The etnployee, on the other hand, should, or ought to, 
desii-e the same results, ami at the sAnie time have in view for his 
children the opportunity of securing a higher place than he himself 
has lM»en able to attain. 

It is a reciproc'al question; it does not Ix'long wholly to th^ em- 
})lover or wholly^o the employee, luit to Imth of them ; but, more 
than all, it Udongs to the great public: affd as the agitation pr(x;eed3 
and the establishment of industrial schools and trade schools and the 
expaasion of the apprenticeship system IwoiBe inoi*e effectual, all 
prejudice will cease and the great work will bo harmonized,. A\Tien 
the wage receiver leama that increased skill means increase in wages 
^nd thus enhanced consuming power^l)y which demand for goods 
will increase, he will an ardent advocate of general industrial 
education. 
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* TYPB8 OF ST8TKM8, 

I.— TYPE IN WHICH SHOP AND SCHOOL ARE INTIMATELY 
CONNECTED. 

Each establishment that has some form of apprenticeship system 
has its own type, althougli the general features are the same for nil. 
As already stated, there are a great many concerns in this countrv 
that still adhere to the old form of apprenticeship, with indentures 
^)e6ifying all the conditions undo’' which the apprentices are em- 
ployed. This type is not dead but is going out of use. The second 
which exemplifies modem conditions, that which makes pro* 
vision for the education of apprentices both in the shops and in the 
cla^ rooms. Tlie third type is where manufacturer?^ control the in- 
dividual apprentices, to some extent, outside of working hours. 

It docs not seem necessary to describe the old type of apprentice- 
fchip system, but the new types should be describeil, and this can l>esl 
be done by giving an na^nnt of a few typical concerns, or concimis 
that have made the most, of the various educational featurt's connected 
with the employment of apprentices. 

THE GKNERAI. ELKfTIlK' COMP.VNY. LYNN. M.VSS. 

Seven years ago or more this coiiipiiny ostahlishod nn nj)prenti(v- 
ahip system hasc'd on new inelhods of procediiiv. witli n view of lu - 
complishing the very l)ost results. The system conipreliends a in:i- 
efaine shop, tool making, pattern making, and n foundry. Four 
years of npprontice.ship arc required. Apjirentices are paid 0 cont^ 
per hour the first year; 12 cents the second year; 14 cents the tliinl 
year, and 16^ cents the fourth year, and a cash bonus of $100 is ffiven. 
Graduates of higli schools, or those who have com^deted a threo-ve:ir 
course in such schools, may have their apprenticesliip i)cri(Kl reduced 
me year. 

^ The significant feature in the General Electric (’om])anyV systein 
!8 the pnictical training of apprentices in large ‘'training rooms." 
Th<j l>oys are in these rooms for Iwt^yours. after which'^they are 
placed in difforent departments of the factory. This is consiilered 
the great poir\i of advantage in the General Electric Works. Educa- 
tional courses are provided by the company in academic branches 
which will assist the apprentices to obtain a better understanding of 
DiAcbines and machine paiis, and will make them acquainted with 
flic problems and calculations connected with the reading and com- 
prehension of mwhanical drawings, and with the sketching and de- 
iigning**Df auxiliary tools needed in modem manufacture. The 
ediool sessions are held during the working hours, and the appren- 
floes are paid the same wages during these hours which they would 
if were m the diopa 
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Of course some foremen object to this method, Iwcause, as they say> 
it interferes with production, but the company insists that on tha 
- jjvliole it is for the best interests, of all. The course of study in tha 
school sessions comprises arithmetic, elementary algebra, mensura- 
tion, elemehfary trigonometry, elements of machines, power trans- 
mission, strength of materials, mechanism, elementary electricity^ ^ 
mechanical drawing, machine designing, and jig and fixture design- 
ing. 

Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, the engineer in charge of apprentices, 
(icneral Electric Works, nt Lvnn, M|^ss., emphasizes the importance 
of having the leaders of industries more interested in the question 
of the insufiicient supply of skilled ipedmnics, and he lx?lieves that 
manufacturers should be more thortJ^|jhly arous^ to the necessity 
of reviving the apprentic‘eship sy.stcm and adapting it to meet the 
new industrial conditions. 

Great care is exercised in selecting applicants, as well as in the 
woecling-out process during the trial period. The company insista 
timt instruction in the class room is a necessary part of the appren- 
ticeship system. Six hours a week of this instruction are given for 
ten months of the year. About one-fifth of the apprentices, at the- 
works are at school nt one time, and the services of one man are 
required to give them the academic instruction. The plan of paying - 
tlie boys ^Yhile receiving this education makes them feel the impor- 
' tance of the education-, as well as being an indneemont for-those who 
might otherwise not Ik? whiling to obtain it nt the sacrifice of wages. 

Tile teacher in the school must \)g a man who has had engineering 
experi(?nce and has the petlagogical qualities of a good teacher 
i)esi(les. He must lx? acquainted with the needs of the factory indus- 
tries in general, and know how lo adapt theoretical school training 
to the educational needs of the machine trades. The work in science 
and mathematics is very concrete, and applies to the factory condi- 
tions of the General Electric Company. The problems are carefully 
selected and arc based upon actual occurrences in the factory. Tliia 
method has the double advantage of initiating the ap'Jirentice into 
tl^tcchnicnlities of the business, making him acquainted with the 
various kinds of apparatus manufucturod and the different material 
used for each, and at the same time familiarizing him with the solu- 
tion of the same class of problems which he will meet later oh tis 
journeyman and foreman. 

Mechanical drawing is not taught for the purpose of developing 
mechanical draftsmen, but as a means of teaching designing of tools, 
jigs, and fixturea needed for manufacturing on a large scale. The 
boys are taught to sketch out special tools, jig^ and fixtures which 
may be required from time to time for labor-saving purposes* This 
18 not eonddered a questiota executing fiae drawinge^ but rather of 
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sketching quickly for the inffnediate use of the machinist and tool- 
maker a required tool, which, when once made, is liable to remain in 
use for a long period. The teaching of mechanical drawing in this 
respect ditfcrs fi'oin instruction in reading ineclumical .dinwings. 

A feature which l)clongs to the General Electric Company alone, 
so far a^ascertained, consists in e.\aininations in the school work, 
which are held frequently during the year, with a final cNaniination 
at the end of the course to dt'ter...ine to some e.\tent the stanriing of 
each apprentice and the wages which the coinj)any considers connnen- 
Burate with hi.s value, as a journeyman. ^ 

Mr. Ale.xander considers that the methods of training einployed 
are of paramount importance in considering the degiw ^f skill wliich 
will l>e acquired hy the apiirentiee through his shop work, and that 
here there is naturally a conflict l)ctween the ])urpos<' of the aj)pi‘entice 
and that of the foremen in shops which have an apprenticeship svs- 
tem different from the one carried out at Lynn. 

Usually, under the old system, the hoy comes for shop training, 
and wants to procure all possible information in the shortest time, 
and desir^ a variety of work in a department and an opportunity 
to work in all departments. The foreman, on the other hand. rc))re- 
senting the company, strives for economy, for chea]mess of produc- 
tion, and feels that lu^ can better further his ends by keeping tlu* 
apprentice on one class of work and in one department for a long 
time, hew foremen combine a legitimate care of thqjr own intcrest.i 
_ with a projK'r appreciation of the law's objective. 

As an illustration, the average foreman utilizes the apprentice at 
fir* for an errand boy or for some such nonskilled labor. He then 
gives him simiile work at the iK'nch, such as chiseling and plain filing, 
cleaning of^uall cast ings, or assist ing the stock lew per in the handling 
of small tool^nd stocle'inaterials. While, there may a certain value 
in this class of^work — for it makes a Iniy familiar with factory life 
and system, accustoms him to the factory atmosphere, and gives him 
an elementary km)wledge of his trade— the General Electric people 
_ feel tliat after a time the IkukI in the efheienev curve is reached, and 
any further expenditure of time gradually lH*coines more and luoi'o, 
disproportionate to the additional advantagt; gained. Hright. ambi- 
tious boys realize when this point in the curve is reuchetl, and begin 
to press the foreman for a higlicr grade of work, osiwcially worirat 
machine.s. ^ ‘ . 

^ This position of the General Electric Company is borne out by 
' nearly all concerns whose systems were investigated for the purpose 
of this bttlletin. The i^^sult of this condition is that the apprentice 
is forced to push himself forward in order to learn the different clas,scs 
of work, while the foreman is usually-alow to respond and give him 
,^e advantage of a variety of training, because if the boy is inefficient 
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in some particulnr branch of work he will-niiturallj’ be held at that 
work for improvement, and, on (ho othei' hand, if he is efficient, v the 
foreman is likely to kwp him for an undue length of time in order 
to get the greatest commercial advantage from him. 

So the General Electric Company has attempted to eqiia/7C the 
Opportunities for, all appivnti<*es and to otl'or them (‘Xpert instn.'*tion 
in the practical work of the trade. os})ecially during the first par. of 
their course, through wbat is callotl the '‘apprentice training room.” 
'l lus feature makes tho apj)r(‘ntic(*ship system of the company unique, 
ami a far dilfcrent proposition from that of any other concern sc far 
as known. 

Where teaching is carried on m conneetion with shop work, niany 
manufacturers have gone no further than to employ a suitable man 
to l(M)k after the appivnticvs and to assist the foi'enuui in giving the 
tioys industrial trniniiig. This superintendent of ap})ren(ia‘s jointly 
represents the interests of the (‘luploycu* and the apprentice. lie may 
go so far as to inaugurate class(.‘s for tho study of nmchanicnl drawing, 
meehanies. and kindred subjects, hut the apprentice^ in his shop train- 
ing is a pupil of whoever happen to Ik? foreman and assistant fore- 
man, or leading journeyman in the departmetit to which he 1ms lx?cn 
Jls^igncd. Thi'se men are skilled, but may not have any special litn(?ss 
for imparting instruction. Morco\iT, the boy may lx‘ handicapj.x?d 
by being assigned to a dejiartmcnt which has only a small amount of 
vork on hand, and this of such a nature as not to add to liis skill and 
knttwledge, while other dopartiueiits may bi* crowded with work (Tf 
instructive and interesting eharacter, and so the hoy who happens to 
br assigned to the first department is put at a decided disadvantage 
with n'spect t(^ the apprentii'o^^ of tho other departments, where pro- 
ductive conditions offer a fine opportunity for furtlu'r advanccunent. 

Tl'.c mechanician of the (h'neral Ehvtric Company in fliarge of the 
training nnuu poss(*sses the ability and patience to instruct lx‘gimu‘rs, 
ami during the trial periods studies each boy's mental and moral 
make-up ami his native ability for a chos<m trade. The instructor 
(‘inphasizes the need of developing in his training room tlie lx?st and 
most efficient methods, and this can be done in such a room Ixdter than 
in the irgular shojis, iR'caust* the hoys will not lx* hampered by the 
lutstile attitude which may ho encounteii'd in factory departments on 
(he part of regular workmt'u. For example, the lx\v may lx? shown 
the highest practical cutting s|xh?(1s of modern stexd without any 
reference to tho traditions which may exist in the mind of an old 
workman. Moreover, those in charge at the (Jcneral Electric Com- 
pany’.s works lx?lieve in having an apprentice who ha.s thoroughly 
learned a certain operation impart that knowledge to a now appren- 
tice before he hipiself is' taught another operation. In this w’ay 
apprentices are pupils to-day and teachers to-morrow; This develops 
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in the apprentice the faculty to impart the knowledge he has already 
received and thus brings oat the best^fforts.of the individual 

The product of the training room is of corrunerci^l value. The 
peychological influence of commercial work is of great importance. 
It takes a boy out of the sphere of theory and into that of practice. ' 
It clinches his interest, atid makes him realize that the product his 
work is to l)e a part of some interesting machine. 

The “training room” is primarily for the machinist apprentices. 
The smaller number of students in pattern making and foundr}’ work 
do not permit of so elaborate a system. 

After the students have spent from one and a half to two and a 
half years in the training room they are given an opportunity to 
specialize in die making, tool making, or laying out machine work.- 
The af)prentices are then under^ the charge and discipline of the 
respective shop foremen. 

This feature obtains iu some other cases, csi>ocially in the system as 
carried out by the \ale & Towne Company, at Stamford, Conn., as 
will be seen later on. 

Of course the (icncral Electric Company encourages gnuliiute 
apprentices to remain in its service.^ The number who do remain in 
the service of the company is fairly satisfactory, but the temptation 
of the graduate apprentice with $100 in his pos.session to w some- 
tiling of the world is not uncommon, though a niimlxir of them, after 
seeking employment elsewhere, sooner or later return to the company. 

Brown (^^larpe, at Providence, K. L, have Imd u similar ex- 
perience. ^ 

The efforts of the General Electric Company to estrfblish a new, 
up-to-date apprenticeship system have met with results satisfactory 
to the company, anci the system has been copied in some degree by 
others. Certainly the company has shown its desire to connect the 
science of apprenticeship with the scuonye of industrial education and, 
fio far as this investigation shows, 'they h#ve succeeded. 

FORK RnT!R COMI'AXV, Ql'INCY, UfASS. ' 

The apprenticeship course of this company has been laid out on a 
solid basis. The apprentices have a special man to Jook after them 
and a special academic tcaclier to give them instruction. There i.s no 
special instructor in mechanical drawing, but the -method of teaching 
mat-hematics brings owt the subject, one or two boys being taken at a 
time and given instruction in the drawing. room. 

The work of the boys in the different trades connected with ship- 
building is varied by pving' them a working knowledge of all 
branches, altholufi^ there is no definite time schedule arranged before- , 
in the yearly division of work* . Boys have a school 
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period covering twenty-two week?;, from (>f’t(fbor to April. Those 
selected are required to nttenci tv^ hours a day each for two days a 
w(*ek, this 'time l)eiii« accounted , for in that of the regular time of 
service, the service time of tlu* 1k)vs being shorteiietl if they stand well 
in their class or tlo tuitsitlc st udyiiig. 1 he superintendent of aj)pren- 
tices visits each boy daily to s;ec that he gets proper instruction, and 
keeps all recoi’ds of tiim^ and eiHcieiicy. The general manager ^ 
rep(M’ts that the apprenticeship system has given them nn eflicient 
basis for a corps of dvilled worker-. ' ’ 

^ The applicants to l)(*coine iiulentni’ed must not Ix' less than 10 veai*s 
of ag(* and are not w;anted when inoi’e than IT V(*ars t)hl. I’hev must ■ 
Lh‘ graduates of pnulic schools. The lirst forty-eight days constittitc 
-the te^’in of trial. Apprentices are not expected to work overt i’ne, but 
when they do they arc credited with^he number of honrS of such time 
in their service.^ 'J'hLs is very popular w ith the hoys. They are 
aHowed to do piecework, and are glveiuhe ditrerence between tlie 
rt‘gnlar wagi* jhm' hour and their piecework earnings reduced *1^0 |)cr’ 
emit. At the present tinietlu' apprentice f(U’e(M'niployctl by tho conw 
pany is about a per (*eut of the whole. In some depiirtpients the 
emphwees are 10 per cent apprenti(’es, wdiile in others they constitute 
only alioiit. 1 per cent. 

I'he lioys are anxious to enter appi’eiiticeship in file machinist and 
carpenter trades, for they ran mata* u.'^* of this knowledge in other 
places than the h^oi(‘ Iviver (hmipany. d'hc superiiiteiulent of appren- 
tices does not feel tlmt iiuhi>tri!il education could meet the ncoils of 
the company, in that there (*ould never 1 h" a special school for ship- 
bnildiiig in Quincy, so tluw must always give the training theinsidves. 
There are at the woi’ks in Qniuty^ 14 apprepticesliip departments, * 
chiefly those of blacksmiths, eppporsiniths, electricians, foundrxanen, 
car()cntcrs, pattern malun-s. joiners, machinists, etc. 

As n rule the course runs for ‘four ytxirs. Taking the apprentice- 
ship machinist course? as an oxinnplo, it is foinul that during the # 
first six months work is given on die holt machine, milling machine, 
and other small tools, the si'cond six months on gcuierai lieneh >vork, 
such as .shaping 4uid filing; the third six months the boys are as- 
signed to the ditferont , machinists and work under their direction ^ 
on drills, planei's, grinders, lathes, and, boring inilfs. The fourth 
six months they arc given work on slotters, planers, and shapers. 

At the beginning of the third year the appi-cntice is placed at what- 
ever tool he has show'n himstdf to l>e most efficient and is given 
work which wHI develop his sjiecial ability* If apprentices are 
particularly well qualified, they may siKcializenn laying out, setting 
up, and finishing work in the tool room,' or in erecting and installing 
engines and auxiliaty machinery on ships. ^ 
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After the first six jnonths school work is required of the apprentice, 
unk^ss he siio\\s that he is already profic'iont therein. The compimy 
always selects a few' hoys for tho engineering ami electrical draftiiur 
roonis each year, and this enconra^res the hri^^hter ones to study up 
on rneehanieal drawing and nuiThemat ics. ami to do well in tludr 
book work, in ordn* that they may ln'Cniiie draftsmen. Some of the 
npprtMitices atteinkthe ^ . M. (,\ A. (dasses in addition to the reLrnlar 
class- I’oom work. 

Dni'ing the first two months of pi’ol)ation the ai)invntiees are 
re(|uired to' serve as ii^essengei's, in ofHee work, pr heLpinir in any 
miscellaneous service. 

A Hue feature of tlie system in force by this consists in 

a set of blanks furnished by it aiUl tin* iiu'thod of rticording tlie 
advancement of apprentict's. 'riiis'slunvs that they intend t?fearr\’ 
the apiirentiee throngli a regidar s!h>p systmn. Tin* t|nnrtei-ly ap- 
prentif’e re])i)rt, which the foreman is ohligial tu make to tlu‘ snper- 
inlepdent of apiirentices, also shows that tlu* ai^piHMitice is followetl 
closely in n-gard to Ids improvement, ete. The company al>o pnl>- 
lishes a special lext-hook, .called a note hook of arithnuUir and ge- 
ometry. for the appreiUirivs. Tills is a testimony to the high grmie of 
appreiit iresh Fp systcmi whicli the company i-^ attenijiting to earrv 
ont, and ex(*inplifi(‘s not only tlu* p(>-sil.)illty of eoordinat itm, hut tes- 
tifies to the eflieieney and gotnl results of tlu? attempt. 

NKW VOKK IKNrilAI. LINKS. 

Tho Xeia;. Yotk (^(Mitral lines have t‘stahlisluMl what Is ealhal l»y 
those- responsible for it ‘'a rational ap'preniire system.'' 'riudr 
elTorts parallel tlu‘ nu'thods of tlu* (leiieiad Kh*(Mrie ('ompr.ny. 
already described, hnt tlu’V re\iTse. the iiroeess. ^^d)ile t'n* (ien- 
eral Kleelrir ('onipany has training rooms or class room^ 'vliere 
tln'ory is taught for the first yi*ar or two of the api)reiit ires' t;\pe- 
rieina*, and tlu*n ti'ansfcrs the apprentices to the. shops for the prac- 
lienl results of their class-room stndi(*s. the uu'thod of tlu?. Ni w V.ork 
Central linos reverses tliis. Instead of work'ing fiami tlieorv to prae- 
tiee, they work from yractiei* to theory, as illnsliaited by Mr. Cross, 
of the New \ ork C\*ntral lines. Tiu*y (akt* an'oM steam pump, run 
it by (‘omp'ressed air in tlu* .s<'hnol room, and let the apprentices .sec 
the wtiy it works, take it apart and examine into die valve mottWf?^ 
make dnnvings of the Various jiarts, calenlate the cnhAal contents 
of the cylinders, study the various mecluini.sin.'and thenlgo ont into 
tho shopund grind the valves. In other words, .starting with the 
pump, they W'ork down through the various subjects of arithnudic,^ 
geometry, mechnnicnl drawing, mechanics, etc,, as applied to the 
action, of the pump. ^ ‘ ^ 
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The anthorilies of th(n*aihviiy line> interested in this unique e\|K'ri- 
nu*nt do not feel tliat triide schools meet tludr needs, d'hev eliiiin that 
tin* teelini^’al requirements of a railroad position are such that no 
s|M*(’i;d trade school coukl ine(*t them. 'riu*v even so far as to 

niiiiimize the value of llu* railway en^dmv'i’iu”' couim's in technical 
tidicps, d’Iu/^‘ feel that the trade sc1hk)1 ;^raduate conies into the 
"•hops with a nioi*(' or le^^^s (*\:iltcd opinion of his capacitii^s. that they 
'.\'oul(l !iav(* to sjuMid a conph* of vi-ai’s making him over, and that 
t lio.'(\v^ts wonhl iHMtioia* or le^^s wa.-Uah 

ddii'"V\|)(‘rience of the New '^'ork (knit nil lin(*"^ i"-' of so p:r(*at im- 
poi't:inn*^s ilhi>t rat h(» nio-t advaiuanl t v])e of aiijnvnt ic(Jk;v’stems, 
that coinidcrahle space i- here ;.ri''<*n to a de^cri]>tion of it."* 

I'rioi- 1< the inau;,niriil ion <»f the new plan there had hecn ^-oine ap- 
prent sdinoU (*>tal,'lislH*d hy the \(»w York (knit ral. hut these 
^ "<’honl> for -omc time had hecn rniTierl on l»y iiu* lo<’aI inana^rement 
at foi)i‘ ]M)iut'^ — h.<lkhart, liul.; ♦Jaek-^on, Mndi.; Oswci^i), X. \ and 
, McKees Kockv. Pa. 

Ahniit tlii’i'e years a;ro an^apprentiee school was '-tart(*d at the Elk- 
hart, Ind,. shops ol tile !.*;» Ice Sfiorc and Miehi‘>::m Son(Iu*rn Kailway. 
Sessions were held in the cvi'iiin^: the school was intended primarily 
tor the appremiee<. altlinii^di anymie in the (*mj)lov of tlu‘ company 
was rhixiMe to nieiiiher>hip. In issr, (.*veiiinir <da.'< work for the 
ap|Mvi(( ices h;id ],(‘en started at the diK-lc-^on shops of the Michiiran 
kentrai Kadruad. and in distil an ajiprentiee ''<’hool was organized at 
(he ( )-weu(> sliops of (he N(’w York (kait ral Kaili’oad. AttendaiU’c in 
this and th(' pivvion^-ly mciilinned school \va> cooipuisorv for Hie ap- 
preniiee-, and they wei*e paid for their tiiiu* in the class, thus making 
it po>'-ih|(* to enik»ree ."omewhal rii^id di-ei]iliiie. Ahont three years 
nn ('\-eniiiir >elmnl was oryani/rd at tin* kIcKees Uock- shops of 
tin* Pi(t^l)url: ainl hake hake Kailro;ui, where cla>-n»s nn*t twice a 
n‘(*('l\.aml tin* attendance nf tin* Mppnnitiees \va^ made {*oinpnlsory. 

d'lie ne^^■ plan now in oiKTaiioii was not nut in foia’c mitii March 
Unn\: uin^h*r i( the lii>t apprentice eias- was started at the AVost 
Albany slnqi- in ilay of that y(*ai\ 

ddie iippi-eniice departnu'iit of the New York (Vntral lines is under 
the dii\ et iou ol Mr. ( , W . ( 'ross, su perNitendeiit t» f a |q)r(*nl ices, 
haviiiir an ollifc at the (fraud (.k*utrai stiuion in New York. lie is 
assi'ti'd l)v Mr. W . B. Kush* 11. who has charge of the eiliieational 
It'almvs, Tile eeiitliil or^ani/at ion deals with the ‘/onVral prohlems 
j|tlVetin;r the apprentice work, ontliues the diireront courses, hniks 

" 'riic urllrr iK cn'nlly ImiHjUMl tn Mr. It. WrluMit f-.r h\» vfiri.ms nrUclrn on Uio Now 
York Ci-ntml Uni'.i. whitrh Hnpntnni n« n tvnvlni from Uif .\miTn*an Kmeln(H*rl«^: nm) itnll- 
ru:u1 .loornnl fnr Jiirn-. .Inly, . Ocioltor. and Xov.-mlMT. U)07. lir a iiainplilct 

rntiUo) “A Uatlonnl Apitri'ntlco wtUrh [a uRin) by IiIm prrmlaalon. Mr WrlKbt'i 

doHcrlptiona have beoii aupplemonicd by ix raonal Inveatljial Ion of the work of tUo Nfw 
York Con ral lines. 
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after tlic educationul features, organizes new schools, and keeps in 
clos(» tOM(‘h witluall of the scliools. 

Thus far ajjprentice ^('hools have In^en estahlished at nine points (ui 
the system, inehidin^ \\ (*st AIl)any. Depew, Ka>t HiiHalo, and Osrwe^ro 
on the New \*ork (Viitral: Klkhart and (aillinwood on tlu? I^ake 
Shore aiul Miehiirau Southei’ii; I^ri^ditwood on the “ I-'our:“ 
Jackson on tlav Nliclii^iui Central, and McKees Kocks on the IMtt-- 
bui’^^ and Lake Krie. 

d’he NV>tem adopti^l may he >umined up under the followinir thi’K 
heads: (1) It [>i’o\idcs fora tdo>;e supervision and instruction of'tlui 
npprentic(‘s in tin* shop Iw the ^ipprentiia^ instriictfH’: ( a 'school 
is conducted liy tlu'cttmpany dui’in^^ worlcinir Iiours, tlie appnuitices 
beinir pai<l for at teii(bnice. a! whicli mechanical drawini:- i- laii^lu 
in a practical way: h‘>) a com-e <d’ pi’ohhuns cartTully iiri’aiiizvd to 
suit the needs of ilie iipprimt ices has hemt prepartal. which ihev ai’e 
e.\pt*cted to work out dnriiii; their own time. This system, whicli 
ditfers radically in many r(*'-])ects from anvihinir that has been done 
in ihis counti'y, follows morc'oi' less cUistdy tlu‘ general princijdcs 
governing the edne;itional system of liie P)rilish Admiralty, which 
has heon in operation more than sixty years, and, according to Sir 
William II. M'hite, has prodnce<Mhe majority of the men who are 
now occu])]|pni: the most prominent positions in the slni^lmihlini: 
industries otGreai Britain. Sir W'illiam White has saitl : “ It has 
given to private shipli^ihling its lead<*rs, who ha\e risen from t^ie ' 
ranks, while it has produced men holding many imi)oriant and iiilln- 
ential positions in all pifi'ts of the world.'’ 

So the N.ew York C'cntrai authorities hoi)e that thr^rngh theii- 
expanded apprentice ^iystiau they will train uj) the men wlio will he 
the leaders in railroad woik.on^heir lines. Their work, therefore, 
and that of the (leneral KletHrie C'ompanv, already dt'serihed, must 
stand as the two great sy>teins on a la^e scale for the i)urpos(* of 
stmtiring general industrial training. . Wliile the two systems have 
the same und in view, tliev find it essential to prweed from dilFiU’ent 
points of initiative. They thus constitute together most interesting 
experiments. 

Under tin* New opk Central system ho}'s come into contact with 
actual shop conditions from the very first. The chief special features 
of the system are that the a |)p rent ices are instnicteil in drawing niuf / 
in shop prohlftns by a man already in the .service of the company, 
on the shop i)roiK*rty, during worl^i^ hours, and while under pay. 
This, it must l>e ohserved. is an important element in the modern 
apprenticeship .systems, witliout which there probably would not be 
8(i tisf a ctor^^ results. The apj)rcntices are instructed in the trade tn 
Uie sho|) by a spi^cial instructor, who gives the wdiole or part of his 
time* to ihis work and who is responsible to the local shop manage- 
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inont. This is an important feature. * Under the old apprenticeship 
system the npprentices lacked instriKition, ns foremen and others 
were not willing; to ^ive their own time in the interest of tlie tippren- 
lices. Instruction in the trade isr^riven in the sliop on tlie regular 
^ools and in the regular line of shop work. Apprentice schedules 
are followed, nssuriiT^ a thorough training in the trade and giving 
( li(' JecessjuT variety of work. 

Tin* drawing and the prohlein courses are arranged to allow each 
appn^ntice to progress as rapidly lie desires, hnt so as to enahle a 
single iiisti-uctor to handle classes with as many as students in a 
rhi"^. Tlie character of the conive^; is such a- to lit the staudanls of 
tlu‘ road, to read in the language of the ^hop. aiul to suit the special 
roiiditions existing hKnilly. The melhod of instruetion ditVers radi- 
cally from the ordinary method in the following points: Text-hooks 
are not an e^sential ]>ai1 of tlu' ])lan: there is no subdivision into 
subjects; all principles are clothed in ))roblein form: llu're is no arbi- 
trary standuni of the amount ground to he covered; no examina- 
tions are held. The progress and of the apjireiitices are based 

on tin* close peiMmaJ, touch maintained between the instructors and 
the a]>prent ices. 

TJie apiirentice work can be'installed at a greater miinber of the 
shops thaii would he otlu^wiM* practicable, by using talent already 
in tin* ^er\ ice of the company. 

Then* are other interesting f(?atures connected with the system, 
especially 'the arrangeiueiit for evening classes for (unployees other 
than aj)prent ic(v^. I'lu' nien in tlu^ siiops, both foreiium and work- 
'Hiieii. have evinced considerable interest in tlie apprentice schools, 
and, there Inm been' a deinainl for e\\Miing seiiools to give them the 
.wmie advantages. In response to this sentiment on the part of 
(MUployees evening schools have been started at McKees Kot'ks, 
Klklinrt. Jackson, AVest Albany, Hriglit wood.T)swego, and Collin- 
wood. These classes are open to all the <mu])1ov(h*s. At all of the 
points oxce])t Klklmrt and McKees Koeks the men meet for an hour 
and a half or two hours directly after the shop whistle blows in the 
evening. The men are more regular in aitendiinee and take a deeper 
interi'st in th(» work when the nieT*ting is held directly after the 
shop closes. The mnke-ii]) of these class(»s is very interesting. ^\t 
several of the schools where there is n full (piota of a]>prontices and 
a waiting list, tlu* hoys take j)hu*(*s as Indpers until there is an open- 
ing for them in the apprentice de])artnient. These Imys usually 
enroll in the evening classics, and hoys who have'finished tl^eir ap])ren- 
ticeship also follow up their- studies in eonnectit)ii with the evening 
classes. The men who attend them take the same course ns the 
apprentices^ but if they desire may skip the easier portions. As a 
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rule they prefer to take all the work, reviewing; that part which 
they are familiar. These classes give the more ambki<5us men an 
<^portunity to become more pMficient and to fit theps^ves for better 
positions. They are especial!^ valuable for foremen and assistant 
foremen jwho may desire to brush up their knowledge of drawing 
and mathematics. As a re;salt of the classes the shop men are 
becoming more familiar w’ith the company standards and being 
drawn into closer touch with the shop draftsmen. 

The advantages thus far apparent from the brief experience of the 


New York Central lines are that a better class of boys is secured. 
With the greater opportunities that are being offered this is the 
natural result. Formerly it was difficult to keep up the f\ill quota 
of apprentices at most of the shops. Now there is' a waiting list for 
some of the trades at several of the shops, and apprentices are being 
secured for traces fonuerly without them. In many instances high 
school graduates have enrolled themstdves as apprentices. At shops 
where there is a waiting list, as just stated, the boys fre<iuently take 
places as helpers *or wipers and enter the evening classes until an 
opening occurs in the apprentice department. This service is a sort 
of probation period, and those who are unsatisfactoiy are sifted out. 

The boys under this system take a greater interest in their work, 
and because of the principles learned in cx)iuiection with their edrica- 
tional studies, are l>etter able to understand the instructions given 
them and carry them out intelligently. Their earning power is thus 
increased. 

From a productive point of view the work of the shop instructor 
is especially satisfactory. There is a greater » output when > the 
apprentice is shifted to a new class of work. The instructor stays 
Hght with him until he understands it thoroughly. Under the old 
system of apprenticeship the foreman was supposed to instruct the 
apprentices, lie w^ould almost invariably be interrupted a huinlwr 
of times, and would probably hurry off after he had half instructed 
the boy, expecting perhaps to return shortly. The chances were 
that he would forget all about it and the boy would be left to .shift 
for himself. As one shop superintendent tersely put it, under the 
olchTsystenf n boy, after working on a machine for two or thnn? 
weeks, might get to a point where he could produce one-half of a 


mechanic’s output, now ho can on an avc/age turn, out seven-eighths 
of a mechanic's output after tluree or four days. * When a workman 
does not report for duty an apprentice can be put on the job under 
the direction of the instructotj and the output , does not suffer to. any 
great extent* ^e increase in the apprentice’s output due to the^ 
^use mentioneePmore than offsets, the loss oS time due to class work, 
which amounts on an average to forty minutes a day for each boy. * 
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Another advantage is that the amount of six)iled work has been 
vorv greatly reduced, a saving due to the advent of the shop in- 
structor. 

At the end of each year the instructors draw up an estimate of 
the personality and progress of each apprentice. This is made up 
of answers to the following questions. 

1. Does ho work o%'ortime on drawii^ or problems? 

2. Is he tUe tyjH? of hov we wish to have in our employ? 

3. Ts his attitude toward his employers good? 

4. Docs he spend his time well outside of shop horn's? 

5. Have you, or has the shop instructor, succeeded in gaining his 
confidence: i. e., would he come to aT)u first in trouble of%iny kind? 

(). Can you recommend him at present to start in the company 
drafting room, or will he qhnlify during the next year? (Give 
])rohal)le date.) 

7. What is Ids strt)iig(‘>t ])oiTit, or for what type of work is he l>est 
fitted? 

8. '\\’hat is h:s weake>t point, or for what type of work is he least 


Tliere are many iiK'entives to oncourngo the ajiprcntice in his work. 
The drawing aiul pn>V)leni courses arc made as interesting as j'tossible; 


fitted ?' 

lb Does he live at home or l)oard ? 

10. What is his address ? 
lore are many iiK'enti 
drawing aiul pn>V)len 
tliey deal with no abstract theories, Imt all the exercises and prob- 
lem^ are in coinKH^tion with the ]'>ractieal work in the sho]>. In most 
instances th.cre is more or less rivalry umong the apprentices as to 
their progi’ess in (his work. * - * ' 

It is quite prolmble that after (he schools haVe Ikh^u established for 
a |)eriod long enough for the apprentices to have had lime to com- 
plete the course in drawing and problem work, a few of the brighter 
graduate apprentices will, as an additional inctmtive, he sent, at 
(ho company’s expense, to a technical school for a year to fijiish off 
tlioir cotirse* Such mcruwill then be admirably prepared for work in 
the motive power department. This is a most encouraging feature un- 
der modern apprentit'e.diip methods. If students can only have the ex- 
perience of a technical sc1m)o1 after all -their training as apprentices, 
(he problem of industrial education will, to a very large degree, not 
only be simplified, but placed on a fpoting no other method would 
secure. ^ 

The New* York Central is also adopting another method in this 
very direction. At two of the shops the approntices have been 
in a body, under tj)e dii'cction of instructors, to visit neighboring 
shops or large manufacturing establishments; as, for instance, the 
apprentices at West Albany have visitecl both the American Loco- 
motive Works and the General Electric Company's works at Schenep- 
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tady. c At some of the smaller sho|>s, where the hoys are able 
? — to'round out their courses to advantage, they will be assigned-to 
larger shojSs for their fourth year; as, for instance, the company 
. contemplates giving the l>oys in the car department at East Buffalo 
t au opportunity of spending a year at. the West Albany shops, in 
* order to get experience in repairing passenger cars. This is an added 
incentive. 

The shop superintendents encourage the boys by occasionally as- 
signing them to special work where they can apply the knowledge 
in drawing or mathematics which they have gained in the class room. 
One shop superintendent, wdio is Very much intere.sted in the appren- 
tices, makes a point of Occasionally stopping and asking an apprentice 
something about the work which he is doing that will make him ap- 
preciate the application of what he is learning in the class room, his 
aim being to attract the attention of the apprentice and induce him to 
put his very best efforts into his w’ork. 


The experience of the New lork Central lines under their unique 
system answers a few questions which advocates of industrial educa- 
tion might advance; as, for instance. What is the attitude of the men 
under this system? Those who have cliarge of (he system imder the 
New \ork Central answer through tlieir experience, and the facts 
gained through inquiry are that their workmen hre taking a great 
deal of interest in the new development and that they look upon it 
with considerable favor. There has been very little incentive dur- 
ing the past few ^*ears for hoys to enroll themselves as apprentices, 
and the men are glad to haVe an opening for their sons by which they 
be assured of a thorough training, which will make them first- 
class mechanics, and which, if proj>erly followed up, will fit them for 
positions of authority and. responsibility. On account of the neg- 
lect of a proper system for recruiting men the percentage of skilled 
mechanics has very sadly decreased, and the good nll-found mechanic 
has almost been lost sight of. A system, therefore, that will build 
up men of this kind, and thus add dignity and importance to tiie 
position of the mechanic, is to he welcomed. 

As to the attitude of the ofBcers of the ro^d, they, from the gang 
boss to the superintendent of motive power, seem to l>e much pleased 
with* the new system. It means from their point bf view and obser- 
vation that they are going to have more efficient men under them, 
and that the problem of issuing and executing orders will be simpli- 
16^. The boys, coached, by the shop instructor, are doing better work 
and more of it, and the. amount of spoiled work, which is always an 
item where there are many boys in the shop, is being r9duccd to a 
mimmum. The problem of securing and holding apprentices has 
®nd in a feti? yeare the problem of securing good all- 
to Bcmie ejrtent at least, also be solv^ A point 
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blank question addressed to various officers as to whether such a sys- 
tem was worth while and really paid, w^as met by a very enthusiastic 
i-esponse that of course it did. ami in most cases they were ready to 
advance good reasons as to why this was so. ^ 

It is interesting to note the attitude of the different officials as they 
enter the schoolroom when a class is in’ session.. One superintendent 
of motive power always promptly •removes his hat, as he considers 
that the schoolrootajs on the same i^lane as a cdllege recitation room 
and deserving of the same respect and dignity. 

At ever}" point questioning brought out the fact that the higher, 
officials quite often stop in at the schoolroom, and usually examine 
(he work the boys. are doing, occasionally asking questions or in some 
way sliowing their interest in the work. 

An extension of the' system is contemplated relative to the car de- 
partment. It has usually been considered impossilde to maintain an 
apprenticeship .syshmi in this department, arid recruit the forcMj other 
than the lal)orers and helpers on tlie repair track froiti its ra qfa^ It 
was said to l>e impracticable to, introduce such a system, but th^^sfer© 
last year five regular apprentices at East Buffalo, and the indications 
are that this number will bo considei’ahly increas<Hl in the near future, 

With this expanded system in snctvssful working order on the New 
Volk Central linos, the (piestion may Ix^ asked,. Whut is the attitude 
of other roads to it? The general criticism has been made that 
l)^ New York Central is educating apprentices for other roads, and 
this statement is probably true to some extent. The awakening of 
interest, however, in imln>trial edneation and the inquiriesland ob- 
servations from all directions indicate that other railroads are now 
giving this matter the consideration it deserves, and in some instances ^ 
have taken action with a view to inaugurating some phase of the plan, 

I'hc fact is IxMiig appreciated that no outside system of instruction, 
such as trade schools, correspondence schools, or even the Y. M. C. A. yA 
ehiss(*s cun fully inei't the luvds of the apprentiev, and that the con- / I 
trol and direction of the instruction must Ik» coincident with the con- 
trol and direction of the shop. The indications |)oint to a day not far 
distant when each railroad will have a fully e<]uip|)ed apprentice sys- 
tem organized as an integral part of its motivcqiowor department 
Hefore>,such work can start, the luanagouuMit must W con^^inced tliat, 
for its ^own safety in the futun*. it must bo pfovide<l with*^kill€jfl, 
intelligent, native workmen, men who cat sUind on their own merits 
and do the work which is needed to keep uiis country commercially 
ahead of the world; men who commniul the i-espoct of their employ- 
ers; men who ct\p and will bring skill and judgment to their wdfk, 
so that they may command comi>ensntion commensurate with their 
increased ability. ^ 

Thus the New ¥ork Central lines are contributing largely to the. 
/advancement of purest forma and methods^ of ihdueftrial cducaii<^^i 
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Morgan’s Louisiana and Texas railroad and steamship company, 

^ AND UIGISIANA WESTERN RAILROAD COXIPANV. 

The npprenticeshiij of these lines is practically the result of 

many yeais’ experience, and, in ncldition to the necessity of providiiifr 
skilled labor, has Ikhmi lar>rely due to a desire N) assist in the practiea'l 
educaUon of the sons of employes of the companies, theretiv assistin;r 
them in secijrinfr the proper means of livT-lihood. and giving them tlie 
opportunity of learning a useful trade and fitting, them for the battle 
ofliftt. , 

Thu chief elenieiit which wan-ants a deseri])tion of tlie svstein of 
these lines at this place is the esiablisliineni of class-room work. 
Hnicii flu apprentico has sorvtui ouo yeur lie is jK*rniittod to enter the 
clas.s of ineelmnical drawing, which is taught two nights each week by 
a competent instructor from the drafting department.^ The course of 
in.struction begins with the first elements of mechanical drawing and 
simple geometry, gradually followed by a more dillieli}t quality of 
work with descriptive geoipetry, which is continued in 'fn uscendjng 
grade until the apprentices or students are fairly good draft>mem 
and able not only to reail a drawing intelligently, but also to make 
dieir own scries of drawings from the first rough pencil kketcJi to the 
finislied ^ 

In this eonpeetioli it may he said that it is required by the com- 
panies that when the apprentice once enters the driv ing cla.ss be shall 
be constant in his attondiiricc, and this reiiniremmiPis one of the con- 
ditions of his aiiprenticrship. This school of drawing is regarde.l as 
one of the most important ami essential features of the lines men- 
tioned. Aside from its undoubted va'ltie to the graduates in providing 
for their future career, it enables the compaiiii's to turn out of their 
own apprentice schools strictly fir.st-class mechanics and young men 
who are far above the average of those who ordinarily seek the class 
of employment irtvolvcd. Many of the H'ry k-st men that the ecni- 
panies have had in their shops and of tho.sc who still remain began 
with them as apprentices, and a iiiimkr of those who have’left are 
now occupying responsible jiositions with other lines which, not pur- 
suing n similar sy.stem, art' ghid-^o take advantage of the opportiini- 
ties these lines j)rovide. 

Ill addition to the op jiort unities wTucli the companies provide for 
their own regular apprentices who have not l\d the advimta^s of 
oollcgo or manual Iraining .sehool.s. they are ^otiraged take 
couraes in mechanics, special or g\-nernl, with correspondence schools 
Mreaigniwd' standing, as the technical infurnmtion and instruction 
thereby gainej^ can U* illustrated and fitted in their minds by the de- 
tails of daily work in the sliops. 
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. GRAND THUNK RAILWAY.* 

/ . • 

The Grand Trunk Rnil’wny has had an efficient apprentice system s 
in force iu its shops for several yeais aiul witli very satisfactory^ r<?- 
.-iills. It includes a tlionm^li sho|} training and a course* in inc'clian- 
ical lira wing, simple inatheniaties. aiu\ aj>plied nicclui^ics. Tlie 
applicant nmst Ik* not U*s.-^ than l.Mior more than IS years of age. , 

.Viler successfully passing lus cMitranct* exaininations, faith physical^ 
and othei*. th(* apprcnt ice may Ik* assigned to (^t her the blacksir.ith 
^!»op, boiler shop, or *anv sht)p ot^^fFTTnui tlu^nmchine and erecting - 
shop, when* he is required to reinaip for a jicriod of fn>m six to nine 
months. Tie is iriven a text or instnu'tion book which covers his en- 
tin* apprenticeship and contains the (jiiestions^vhich he will Ik* re- 
quired to answer correct ly Ik* fore l>eing promoted from one class of 
work to anotlier. There are quite elaborate rules for examinations, 
and general rules relative to marking, etc. 

Apprentices in nmchine work ami fitting are reqniretl to st*rve 
ii\'* years; others serve only foiir years. .Vll are required to attend 
evening clas*si»s twice a wtvk from Ocloher to April. These art* in* 
charge of competent inst laictors, ami tin* conrso includes a thorough 
traniing in mechanicnl drawing, arithmetic, and ajiplied niechnnirs. 

This instrnclion. together with the necossnrv material (excepting 
the drawing instruments, which must he provided by the appren- 
tict'si, is furnisiied irce of cluirge by the (‘ompany. The lioys are not 
paid for tlie time s]H*nt in the class room. Apjirentices who do not 
atten<l the classes regularly and who do not have a goml excuse for . 
h(*ing absent an* discharged. 

Wliile the system on the Grand Trunk works satisfactorily, it is 
HOT as hrond, comprehensive, an<l expansive as that in vogue on th« 

New York Central lines. * 

. • 

\ <rriiER n,\iuio.\i)S. 


Messrs. Crass and Riis.s(*ll, of the New A’ork Central lines, have 
re<*ently been making an investigation of the apiirenticc.ship .systems 
of the large rtAronds of the United iStates, and as a result have 
found that 55 railroads have 7,0511 appronticres in shop plants; 
while 07 plants answering have no apprentices. Thirteen railroads 
pay apprenticc.s to attend school, 15 ninke attendance compulsory; 
on 13 railroads the schools are hold in working hours, while on 5 ' 
the school is hold in the evening. 

The Santa Fc Railroad system now has 10 s(*hools in ojx*ration 
with 347 apprentices. The Pittsburg niul Lake Erie has a school at 
McKa*s Rocks with 30 *^jj)f)rontice.s. The Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie has a ^hool at Minneapolis, w ith 29 apprentices. 


• Janittott* IDM 
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4.4 APPBKNTICESHIP AND INDU8TB1AL EDUCATION. 

The Union Pacific has two schools, one at Omaha with T1 and one at 
Cheyenne ^rnh 12 apprentices. The Delaware and Iln.lson has two 
schools, one at Green Isle with 2:> and one at Oneonta with .3:1 
apprentices. 

Schools mean in this connection the nnml)cr of hrnnches of mi, 
apprenticeship s>'steiii on the' various divisions of a railroad where 
apprentices work in the shoj) and also work in the schoolroom. 


LrnU)\V MAM’K.AlrTrRINO COMPANY, I.ri)U>\V 


MASS. 


This company maintains a school liTr the pnri>ose of trainin-r 
apprentices in the special branch of the textile trade concerned with 
the inanufnctnre o.f jute «ood.s. It has a purpose outside of this 
for an attempt is made to develop desirable, law-ahidin<r citizens 
1 he conditions pi-evaihiifr the villap:e which makes this school 
possible are peculiar, the munufacturiiifr eonipanv havinp built the 
Mwcr, constructed the streets, and supplied the Glh.oe with water 
light, and i^er. This varied activity of the compaiiv offers a 
ver^partici^fiehl of work for boys educated in the 'company ’s 

Tlie school was started on the discovery that of the fifty or more 
ove^ers ami .second hands employed by the companv. not one had 
in forty years been educated in the vilhifrc schools, and most of 
them hud received their technical trainin|r in Scotch mills This 
disc-ovory made it evident that the company imi.st depend upon men 
trained uhroiul or else give boys Rrowing np in the village an cdiicii- 
tion which would fit them for responsible positions in their mills 
_ The instruct ion. is of two kinds-the practical part, which is given 
Ui the null, and the theoretical part, given in the school. Each bov- 
^ends five hours c^ery working .lay caring for some machine or 
performing such, work as is assigned to him in the mill. The mill 
work the hret year consists in senving trolley hands, doffing, tending 
creels, supplying different maeliines with hoi, bins of the proiier kin.l 
^ yarn, packing cans, running lappers, running calendar, makimr 
reels of twmo, taking care of finished card, and making tests of 
yarn for weight and strength. Every three months e^erv appivntice 
18 ramsferred to another machine or to other duties repre.scmtiim 
additional stages m the procc.ss of innmifactiire. 

The mill work of these apprentices is under the supervision of the 
regular nil 1 overs..ers, some of whom are members of the evening 
cWs in the textile school, which fact has an important liearim^ on 
toeir treatment of the apprentices, in that they frel themselves to be 
« part of the school and thus more interested in the welfare of the 
Khool while in the mill overseeing the work of the boys. The an- 

^hat they would receive if they wodied that timejn the 
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mill; in other words, eaph apprentice is paid for his null work at the 

ivpilar rate per hour, ainountinp to one-half ilii}’, and addition 

receives one-fonrtli pay for s^tool attendance. 

The bt)vs are divided into two classes, so arranged that the work 

performed in the mill in tlie inorniiif^ hv one* class is continued by 

the odiOi* class ni the afternoon/ The class which attends the moiyi- 

s(*ssion of the school aiul works in the mill in llie afternoon ihir- 

i lit'- one w*eelv reverst's this arranireinent ’the followiim week. The 
^ y"‘ . ‘ ^ 

n*suhs i:how Chat better work is done in the school by the morning 


The hoys must be between tlio apes of 14 and hh in pood physical 
eomlition, and of pood moral character when enterinp. They must 
possess a fair knowledpe of Knplish and arithmetic. The appren- 
tices do not sipn a contract, but leaviup the em])loy of tlie conii>*ny 
means se\ erinp their connection witli the scliool : thus tliere is a bond 
^^dlicll holds tlie apprentices. The whool work, comhicted in a sepa- 
rate buihlinp devoted to school purpose's, commences iii September 
and continues for ele\en months, with a short recess nt Christmas. 
All expenses are ]>aid by the Ludlow ^lanufactnrinp Associates, 
T'he majority of the pupils are of Scotch descent. A large propor- . 
tion of the workers in the mills are l^oles and Italians, but none of 
them attcml tlu' school. • 

The moral influence of the school is already apparent, nlthoiiph it 
has i)cen but n short time in operation. In jiersonal appearance and 
(deanlinoss the l)oys have pi'oatly improved. They have learneil that 
soiled hands mean soiled drawings, and they have thus seen the bene- 
fit of soap and water. It is a common remark about the l>eantiful 
town of T>ndlow that the increased interest and intelligence shown by 
the boys in the textile school have to some oxt(‘iit spreaii to other boys, 
and* it is Indievcd thatj apart from turning out foremen, the school 
, 4 will in this way l)e a l)cnefit to the village as well as of practiced value 
to the company. 

TlieK)ntline of the I'oiirse of study at pre.sent is tentative, but it will 
probably embrace four years* work. Some special features projected 
are of inten'st. A six!cial shop arithmetic, covering^all the operations; 
cnloulntions, and duplications ’ jx^rformed in the mills, is provided. 
This l)ook has been prepaivd by the mill overseers and the director of 
the school. In manual training the boys make parts of looms and 
.^i)ther models^ wdiioh have refenmee to the ma(‘hinery. Jute and hemp 
seeds hnve been planted near the school; it is proposed to study the 
jjlaats at different stages of their growth, making sketches of the parts 
and attempting to extract (ho fiber. In gwgraphy particular refer.- 
enco is made to the United States and those countries where fibers are 
produced. • ' ^ 




i 
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In the history work tho I>oys study the history of the textile indns- 
try; the savage and seinicivilized beginnings, developing into 
modern textile machinery and tlie stouni engine; industrial dovoloi)- 
ment in the United States and in England; tiie growth of tlie faetorv 
system and the fact(>ry arts of England, etc. In eonnertion witii 
their studies in i)hyMcs they e.vaniine and grade tiheiN use the riili- 
■ brating scales, measure weigli rove and yarn, to>t ibr strengih of 
fibefs, make tests for moisture, tabulation, oto. In Ibiirli^h they have 
acertHMi amount of ivquircd reading, writing of liu-iness ietters. 
study Of bii.siness forms, writing of shop Englidi. etc. Special em- 
phasis is.placml tipm that side of each subject which i:, rehiLed to 
mill work. 


Ihoy nro solving at I^iullow a |H*r>dijir probltun. and ono whirli 
belongs emphatically wirliin the realm of iiu^iistrial education of a 
high on!(T. 


WKSTiN(;imrsK .uit lutAur. n'lMiMNY, iM'n>urit(;. v\. 


^ I ius ( oiiipiiny oonibiiios slutp and s'cluxil work. only ror|iiir(^- 

nients for piitranco arc that llu* applicant must lip U\ yuars of acr,» ,,r 
over, of good moral rharacter, mentally hriglit. and have complcip.l 
his Sfdiool studies tlirongh decinials in arithmetic. In coimection 
with its system the comininy has a day school at whicli attcndanci! 
on file part of the ap])rentices is eoinpulsory, the time ilevoicd to 
. edncutioKul work averaging ahont seven and one-half hours wciddy. 
the apprentice being luiid the regular rate per lioiir for the time 
spent in .school. 'The .sdiool pemod Sextends from ilio middle of 
September to the inidille of dune. 

In connection with the day school tlie company has a niglit sclio.d. 
at which the ntlenilancc of the ap|)renti(.'cs is not l•otnplllsorv. The 
course's, other than tIio.s<' directly concerned with the trade ilst'lf. 

first year, arithmetic, algebra, business English, imliis- 
tnalcornpo.sition. freehand perspcqti vo-aiid mecliaiiioal drawing: for 
^ the second year, algebra, inechanies of physics, industrial comiiosi- 
tion, .shoi) problems, meehnnieal drawing: for (he third year, nlirelira, 
goonietry, t*Somi.stry, meehanieal drawing, shop prohlem.s: for tin' 
fourth year, geoinetry. eleetricil^, shop iirohloms, meghanienl 
drawing. 

D, A. TX^MPKINS COMPANY, CIIAI».^>TTE, N. C. 


Tlii.s company fc^?ls disposed to reduce thp ngo of the aY>pronticcs 
as much as possible, on the kindergarten plan. .Their experience 
rilows that an apprentice of 12 years will make a 'bettor machinist 
' at 16 or 17 than an apprentice of 16 can make by 20 or 21 yenrs, In 
young apprentices the ct»iipapy appoints a journeyman 
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wnrkmnn ns a sort of foster father, with instructions that the young 
api)renticc shall not be wcn’kccl for piofit. norat all cxecjM in a sort 
of kin(lergai*t(*n way. The (Manpanv finds that this requires a well- 
balanced Judgiuent for the jintpei* result, hut that the nndertnking 
i- not too (lifheult. It is trying h> \tork out tlu‘ in’ohloin of school 
and ^]iop\v(U’h roordinated . 

CIN(INN.\1I MIMJNC* M.\rinM: COMI'ANY. (I N (I N N A'l’I . nlllo. 

This e()iupaiyv has an np])rentic(*-hi]) sysiinn \vluo*e ih>‘v tako hov-j 
M*) years of agi‘ t)i‘ nhler, emplo\' them for' a i)rt>hation period of 
M»ver:il nioi^s, ajnl (hen if they ai*e williiitr aiul ha\a* sliown tlu*Jii- 
M'lves :m‘takeii under a full'ap]^*eiiti('eslii]» contract. 

In addirfon to tin* training in oin* of die tlmv or four hrancln^s of 
the nuichinisl lradt\ tube derit^ed by agrrrnuuit iK^rween the em- 
phtver, the apprentice, and his guaialian, the l»o\'s have an oppor- 
ninity of attending: 'an a]>|vr(*n|^a‘ sidiool (‘staldislunl by tlu* com]'>any. 
'i’hev are fofnied into da-ses 0/ IS or -Jit each, mul nurt with a ^lH•ei^l 
imfnu'tor one (A'cninga wet'k for two liotirs. I’heir sduMlnIe of work 
cnii'^i^ts diiclly of shop iU’it Ivmetic and tlu^ solution of ihost* prohUnus 
with which they (umie iu etmtact in their shoji W(U’k. Then' is no 
cla>s woi’k a ad tlu^ Ihas ,o’(* not n>ked to recite, the eiitin* object of 
tile ivmpany Uung: to teach the boy- to u-t^ tbing^' aud to thiulv, 

d’bis >rhool has iua-a in (ipuration for owv a yt'iir, and the r(*snlts 
have been highly -atidarl ory : the boys take an intt'usi* inl^'nvt in 
their school, with tiu' iiuiucdiate of a greater interest in their 

>hopwork, and tlu* nnmtal dev(.'lo| unent wliiidi they ae(|riire., coinci- 
dent with their -hop manual training, has re-ulted in marked iin- 
provenu'iit in their evcrydn\’ work. 


oAvio i.T-KroNs SONS co:\irANv. iMih.Aitri.rm \, im. 


i’lus conq)auy is engagrt'd In the mami faclure of archilcclural 
shert-nielal Work. * It has an ap[)rcntier-hip system cst ahlishetl in 
IbOn, During the lii>t two years of its i*\pri’ienct' each npjn*entice 
^va^ reqiu'stotl to regl>ter \\ ith sonu* institution of learning wlieia* he 
ei.'uld study the t(*chnleal l>raiK'he> t>f tin* trade, hut this.ethu’t j^roved 
to he ail aJ)sotuii- f;jihuv. '\VIiih* tlu* inty.- would n^gister. they would 
not attend aud apply theiuselve-; hut in the fall of D)OT the eoin- 
pauy made arrungrcnionts xvilh the l*hiIadol])hi:i North-East Hrancli 
of the A\)img Mon's Christian Associatit)n, muler which the ctmi- 
]mny pays the boys' ineinl>on;hip fee-of $0 and $1 for class foe for 
each apprentice, the branch employing instructors suggestt^l by the 
company and furnishing a clasp ro(un two nights a week for a term 
of tweiily^six weeks. The company has in its employ two foremen, 

as instructors. 
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At the close of this investigation, in Ma}' 1J)08, (he conipanv hiul 
just concluded (he first school term under the above arran^eincnt; 
and stated that it was more than' pleased witk the results, both a> 
to instructoi^aiid njiprontices. Tlu' iiiHtnidion was confined to 
arithmetic, f'euinctrv. and drawing pyrtainin;; (o flic sheet -nictal 
trade in all its various Ifiairc lies. 

Of emii-se, the ciirrienliini is peeiiliar to the work done. The coni- 
piiny insisted at the ineejit ioir of the class that it Was just as nerc- 
^ sary for an aiipreiitice to he pinietiial in attendance and dili^r,.,,|' j,, 
hi.s studies as to reiiort every day for work, and tliat any violahon of 
this requirement would Ik> suflicient cause for dismissal. 15y 'ii- 
pendin^' a niiniher. witli tiie imderstandin-; tliat tliey could not re])ort 
for work until tlieir lionle tasks were sidnuitted s-itisfaetorily, it 
brolte tip a coirc'ei'ted action to liefeat tlie piirjiose of tlie seliool woiT 
of tlie company. Now tlie ,j;eneral results are not only 'satisfarlorv . 
but e.xtrcmely <:nitifviii<r. The eompany has snrceeiied in oetiiliir 
apiirentiees interested, so that they are. by the iiifonnation tliev 

have acquired, eiial. led to (ret better results. 

f 

SOl'TIION HKI.I. THMOmONK COMrANY, ATLAN^^, (iA. 

This company nmintaiiis at Atlantii an operator-' school, com- 
pletely c(]uippc(l with all the appai'atus iiecesMirv for ^ivin^ local and 
long-distance service. The school is oomluctcMl liy an instructor and 
two assistants. ^ 'While in the school the students are paid oO (*i‘nts> 
|)or day and are at no fiersonal expense wliatever, as the e{)nipaiiv fur- ' 
Tiishes all charts, books, aj^paratiis, etc. It also furnishes regular 
work for the graduates of the school. ^ 

INTERNATIONAU HAKVK8TKR COMPANY, CUU'ACO, II.L. 

This company has e(|uipped n special machine shop ns a technical 
school for cv(*ning classes in shop practice, and the results during (lie 
I past two or three years warrant it in eoiitinning the plan. There nm 
carried on three or inoi'c lines of work in which lads may enter foV 
training, the company teaching some classes in elementary inatlic- 
matics, reading, and writing diirihg the working-day period, which ’ 
classes the lioys are expected to attend, they being paid for the tinio 
so employed. 

THE WILUAM TOD COMPANY, YOT NGST^WN, OHIO. 

This company, engine buildei’s, has an apprenticeship s^’stem on a 
progressive Bifsis; It stkrts a boy on tlie first of every month. For 
the fir^ year ne is moved from one tool, to another every month, 
working on small tools which are regularly devoted to appi*entice 
? work. He se^es here a sufficient length of time to acquire some 
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knowledge of the various operations, such as drilling, turning, aiid 
planing; then for eighteen months he is j^t on the floor as a fitter, 
or on such work as he can do satisfactorily and efllciently, the idea 
being that he will acquire a knowledge of the various operations and 
a general idea of the trade. The last eighteen months he is again 
put on machine tools, being in,oved every two months from one tool 
to anotlu'i*, and lie is expected to acipiire considerable accuracy and 
speed. This is rat lie r a novel plan, lait it works satisfactorily. 

The company states that, hy'plnmiing exactly M*here each appren- 
tice is to he during his entire apprenticeship, it is i\hfk to work a 
large iuiml>er of aj)prentices ^^'^lthout requiring an e?iraordinary 
aiiKuint of attention from the foflunan, us it is ex|K‘cted that each boy 
will do considerable toward breaking in the boy who follows him. 

The compiuiy is also doing something in the way of school educa- 
tion. It is its practice to ofl’er to half thg expenses incurred by 
any of the apprentices in an approved night school bearing on the 
appriMiticc's trade, provided he d(M*s satisfactory work. Under these 
condition^ about a tliii*d of' the boys are taking up various- ‘lines of 
educational work. 

W KSTKHN FI,KrniIC COMIVVNV. (’HK AOO. ILU. 

This (ympanr'has nn apprenticeship system combining shop and 
cuiss-room work. Ap])licants foi* apprenticeship are required to pass 
an examination in arithmetii* Indore Uieir names are placed on the 
list of eligible candidates. Kvery appi'entice attends two classes a 
week, one in mathoinat ics and one in drawing. The class work comes 
the last Working hour of the day, and the apprentices are paid for 
(he hour at their regular shop rate. Apprentices are divided jnto 
two classes : h irst class, nmtlieiuat ics 1, di*awing f ; si'cond cla.ss, 
inathemutics drawing ± Mathematics 1 consists of arithmetic 
prohleiiis, attention Udiig given to their applicatiorrto shop problems. 
Four or five prolilenis for home work are given each w'cek. Mathe- 
matics 2 includes algebra inul plane geometry. Drawing 1 takes up 
geometrical problems, drawing 2 orthographic .projection and the 
making and reading of sliop drawings. 

In (he class of inathenmtics the boys are furnished small note- 
books, in wdiich they are expecte<l to keep definitions, rules, etc. 
The company has decided fo give two lectures a month to all in- 
dentured apprentices; these locrturcs are given by heads of depart- 
ments, the subject-matter to be elementary in character, and as far 
as possible to consist of Western Klectric methods of .manufacture, 
illustrated by examples of the work and by blackboard sketched It 
is proposed to have each speaker, w^hether he speaks on manufacture 

— * ■ 
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ing'Or other work, bring out clearly the relation between the depart- 
ment with which lie is connected and the depart inentJn which The 
apprentice is employed. The idea is to teach the appiVntice to see 
the relationship between the work he is engaged in and tluit of other 
departments. If he is repairing a jig or figure he should, by virtue 
of his knowled^ of where and how the tool is used, bo able to exer 
eise tlie necessary judgment in making the l>est possible job of repair- 
ing. He must be taught to place himself in the position of the map 
•who is to lise the tool, and look at it from tlie other man’s view point 
In short, he must lie taught iho value of good jiiclgnient. It i^ im- 
p'ortant that he recognize the ne(*essity for such requirements as the 
keeping of his time on each job, and keeping it accurately, it not 
being possible to determine the cost of a job without this information. 
' By’^giving the apprentice thorough instruction in the trade he is 
learning and*a general knowledge of other bninches of the business, 
the company hopes to obtain far better workmen than ha^ Iieen pos- 
sible heretofore. 



HU)M) MACIIINK Tool. COAHWts Y, ('UNCI N N ATI, OHIO. 


This compAy lias an apprenticosliip system which has bium run- 
ning under ztk universal contra(?t apjmived byTTh’ National Metal 
Trades A.s.sooiation. It has had various kinds of apprenticeship sys- 
tems in its plant, but as a nile they liave^not proven (‘iitjrely satis- 
factory. coni[mny thinks that the old method of appivnticeship 
has not proved to l)c just what is nmled; that the liest iiu‘thod of in- 
structing young men in the machinist trade, in which tJiis coiujiany 
is engaged, is to establish a separate department for this purpose*, 
where the young men can be taught the trade i^u an atmosphere that 
is removed from the rush and hurry of the shop, and a bo where they 
can receive instruction in iiiathejiiatics, nu'chaiiical drawing, and 
kindred subjects. The company is of the opinion, and stated it ns a 
fact, that if to inspaict a young man be the sole object, more can be 
accomplished by Ruch a system in one year than in three years by the 
old method of apprenticeship. The company also Indie ves that a 
school department would relieve the sliop foremen of the tremble, \ 
labor, and e\pense of instructing the apprentices, and place it in the \ 

5 1s of one man. This man would liave to lie one of the best men • 
loyed in the plant and of a liigli order of iritelligoficc, and its 
ion is that, after the apprentice had spent about three years in 
the school department, he could be taken into the shop anil put at 
regular manufacturing operations as a journeyman. This, it l>elicves^ 
Would be a far cheaper method, as well as more efficient and fairer to 
the appre^itices than the old one. 


/ 
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, GEORGE* V. CRE 880 N COMPANY, PinEADELPHI A, PA. / ] 

This concern, whi(^ mamifuctiires iron work, such as hoisting 
engines, cranes, etc., and thus has an excellent opportunity of utiliz- 
ing tlu\ apj)renticeship. system, 'employs u suj)ervi.->or .of apprentices, 
who engages the boys throughout the works. The system in vogue. 
Iieie is;n a way along the same lines as that in vogue at the (ienernl 
Klectrie Company, w 

III the inadiine shop the ai>prenliee is jilaeed for two years in what 
is called the manual U’aining school, which forms a s])ccial depart- 
nuMit phuined for this particular pur|)o>e, under the sole charge of 
one instructor. The boys are moved from machine to machine, but 
before Indiig assigned to a ne\v machine they are, if required, to in- 
.struct a new hoy coining on. After two years the apprentice is as- 
signed to the main shop utul places! ufider a n^gular foreman. He is, 
transferred from position to position in the shop, and if he shows a 
liking for any particular machine or work he is allowed to finish b?s 
term on that. The works have a school connected with \he shops. 

^In this school are taught nmthematic~s and drawing dwring working 
hours. The hoys are divided into two>^sses, with mathcinatic*s in the 
morning for one cdii>s, drawing in the afteriux)n for the other, alter- 
nating each day during the’ week. The term in this school lasts from 
Iritq)tXMnl)cr 1 to May^l. The company encourages outside study by 
giving the boys home work, which counts in their general average at 
the end of the term. The su])erintendent. in the course of this inves- 
tigation, stated very frankly that he had adopted the (ieneral Electric 
Company's idea, with certain inodUications. He is very j)articular iy 
. the sort Aiiu^rancc examination which he gives. There is also re- 
quired a physical examination. The shop instructor is a practical 
man who was himself an old-tiine apprentice; the school instructor 
is taken from the engineering dejmrtment. In order not to break into 
the regular factory work the school classes are held the. last hour of 
the morning and the first hour of the afternoon. 

The company has taken great pains to study carefully the various 
ni)I)rentieeship systems, and believes that the one wdiich has been 
adopted is thedn^st for its business. It believes that a btittcr public * 
school sy.stein wouhWresult from a return to fundamentals, including 
the teaching of subjects in a more jiraetical way. . ^ 


YAI.E AND TOWNE M ANI:FA(’TT:RING tOMVANY, HTAM tX)RI), CY)NN. 

For a numlior of years this company has educated apprentices in the 
trades of tool-making, metal-pattern making, and bkeksmithing. In 
addition to this it has given- a few young men an all-round mechan- 
ical business training. Up to quite recently they were educated in the 
shops, working along as regular journeymen and being under the 
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charge of various foreman, which was a method similar to the old 
apprenticeship system, except that an apprentice instructor was dele- 
gated to have general oversight of the work of the apprentices. This 
plan did not prove satisfactory to theapmpany, as the boys did not 
receive the amount of education which was believed to be necessarv 
to obtain the best results; 

The company makes a specialty ” and must have skilled men, so 
recently it has installed a “ training room,’’ where apprentices ure 
r under the immediate supervision of the director, who devotes his en- 
tire time to the work. This idea was taken from the General Electric 
>mpany’s training room. 

Each apprentice is required to pass a preliminary examination in 
order to ascertain his fitne^ and general educatAn. He then enters 
the training room on three months’ probation, and during this time 
his habits and aptitude are very carefully watched. The term of 
apprenticeship is four years, two of which must be spent in the train- 
' ing room. At the end of the second year the apprentice is transferred 
to the shop, aifd remains under the supervision of the director until 
the end of his term of apprenticeship. 

Parts of machinery from the regular shops are sent to the training 
room and the boys work on them thcre.^ This means that the boys are 
engaged on the regular product and receive varied training. The 
^ company has found it impracticable to lay out a definite time'* schedule 
I i^^advance/or each kind of machine for each apprentice. This is due 
to tifie fact that the boys differ considerably in aptitude, some requir- 
ing nearly double the time that others take in learning a given 
operation. 


THE ALLI8-CHALMERS COMPANY. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, at its Bullock Works, Cincinnati, 
(Kuo, conducts a graduate student system, the purpose of» which is 
to educate young men to successfully fill positions vhich develop 
from time to time in its sales, erecting, and engineering departments. 
The company cooperates with the University of Cincinnati, as de- 
scribed hereafter. 

This system embraces three different courses, namely, mechanical 
engineering, electrical en^neering, and mining engineering. Each 
.course^'covers a period of two years (5,500 shop hours) and the stu- 
dents’ work is so arranged as to give them the best possible experience 
and training which the large facilities at hand afford. 

^ ... *The company are builders on a very laige scale of a complete mod- 
em line of machinery as follows :>^team engines, pumping engines, 
^ gas engines, blowing engines, hoisting engines, air compressors, steam 
turbines^ hydraulic turbines, air brakes, electrical machinery of all 
^Jkmdsj mill, sawmill, and transmisaioa machinery; crushing 
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and cement machinery, mining machinAy, etc. This scope of manu- 
facture offers exceptional opportunities to the student who desires 
to procure the necessary shop training to qualify for the higher posi- 
tions that are offering in the engineering field. 

To be eligible to the graduate course an applicant must be a gradu- 
ate of a school of technology. The rates of wages paid to the stu- 
dent are as follows: For the first 1.375 hours, 15 cents per hour; for 
the second 1,375 hours, 18 cents per hour; for the second 2,750 hours, 

20 cents per hour. 

In addition, at the end of the entire term of service, for the faithful 
performance of his duties throughout, the course, the student is paid 
II bonus of $100, which is prorated in case the student is permitted* 
to shorten his course to enter the tompany's regular employ. No 
bonus is paid to the student who, before the end his course, leaves 
the company’s employ, either on his own volition or at the instigation 
of the company for misconduct or unsatisfactory progress. 

The stud^ts ordinarily serve the regular shop time- of the com- 
pany’s works, which consists of fifty-four hours per week. All overtime 
actually worked by the students is counted on the course and paid for 
at the same rate proportionately as journeymen emj^oyees are^aid 
for overtime, i. e., for evcr^’ hour overtime served by students they are 
paid in wages for an hour and a half. 

The students ai% subject at all times to all shop and office rules. 
They are required to provide themselves with the ordinary tools neces- 
sary for mechanics, such as rules, scales, calipers, etc., or if employed 
in the drawing office, with a reasonable supply of drawing instru- 
ments. If the students so elect, the company will furnish those neces- 
sar}^ tools and instruments to^theii at cost to the company, ani deduct 
such cost from the wages of the students in installments. ^ # 

The courses involve work progressing at intervals in the various de- 
partments as follows: ’ 

Mechanical engineering , — Iron foundry, Corliss engine machine 
and erecting shops, steam turbine machine and erecting shops, ga^^ 
engine machine and erecting shops, hydraulic turbine machine and 
erecting shops. 

Also when opportunity affords, the mechanical students are, toward ' 
the latter part of their course, sent out in the field with experienced 
erecting engineers to assist in the erection of machinery, during which 
time a reasonable allowance is made by the company for traveling 
and living expenses; and such students as qualify for the responsi- 
bility are sometimes given full charge of erecting work in the field 
l)efore completion of their course. 

Mining engineering , — Iron foundry, mining department machine 
and erecting shopSt C^rUss engine machine and erecting shops. 
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Electrical engineering , — Commutator department, controller de- 
partment, assembling department, sliop erecting department, testing 
department. 

Students in all three courts engage in the actual work of the 
various departments mentioned under experienced machinists, and ip 
this way learn to perform the various -classes of .shop and erecting 
work in a competent and skillful manner. They at the same time 
► apply their theoretical knowledge to actual practice and become thor- 
oughly familiar with the lines of machinery on wliich.they work. 

OTHER CINCINNATI COMPANIES. 

Th© Houston, Stanwood & Gamble Company has an apprentice 
system with a school of its own, and cooperates with tFe University 
of Cincinnati in its cooperative courses, as do several other Cincin- 
nati concerns. These illustrate the system, however. 

THB CXK)PEHATrVE COURSES IN ENGINEERING AT THE I’NIVERSITY OF 

CINCINNATI. 

A 

The experience of the great manufacturing concerns and railroad 
complies as given above exemplifies most emphatically the types of 
modem apprenticeship systems in which shop work and class-room'' 
work are coordinated in such a way as to secure the verv highest re- 
sults in industrial training. Other examples could be given, but 
enough systems have been described to illustrate the trend in the re- 
suscitation of apprenticeship. 

It will be noticed that in nearly all the cases cited the concerns pay 
the apprentices while in the schoolroom the same as while in the 
shop. This is an essential feature of the whole modern arrangement 
and offers an Jnducement to a high grade of apprentices that does 
not enter into any other method. 

There is going on in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, an experiment 
that is being watched with great interest by educators, whethei^ {hey 
are simply interested in academic work or in industrial training. 
That experiment is known as the ^ cooperative courses in engineer^ 
ing ” at the University of Cincinnati, established in that university 
by Prof. Herman Schneider, of the department of civil engin^ring, 
and dean of the college of engineering in that institution. 

In an address before the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the So- 
dety for the IVoraotion of Engineering Education, in July, 1907, 
Professor Schneider stated that he began what might be called a peda- 
gogical research inti the problem of engineering education six years 
before the time of his address ; that in due course he sifted the prob- 
lem to three questions: (1) 'N^at requirements should the Wished 
prodtict of an engineering school fulfill ? (2) Where and how shall 
^ raw ^tmai to the required fini^ed product ? (S) 
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Through what processes shall we put the raw material in order to 
obtain the required $ni|hed product ? 

Professor Schneider ^rried on his investigations for six years 
through visits to the largest manufacturing concerns in the Eastern 
and Middle States in order to obtain from employers of engineers 
their views on the subject, and he still considers his investigation m 
progress. The results of all l^is study, observation, and inquiry cul- 
minated in an attempt to make an actual demonstration of a system 
of education which should be the natural outgrowth of his investi- 
gations. 

" Fortunately for him. opportunity was offered for the experiment at 
the University of Cincinnati, resulting in cooperative courses in me- 
clianical, electrical, and chemical engineering, now in ojperation at 
that Institution. The courses adopted are so planned that the students 
taking them work alterpate weeks in the engineering college of the 
university and at the manufacturing sliops of the city. Each class 
Is divided into two sections, alternating with each other, so that when 
one class is^ at tlje -univorsity the other is at the shops. In this way 
the shops.arc always fully manned, and thus the manufacturers suffer 
no loss and practically no inconvenience by the system. 

The length of these a)urse.s is six years. The entrance requirements ' 
are precisely the same as for the regular four-year courses, and the 
university instruction under the coopi*rative plan is just as com- 
plete, thorough, hro^d, and cultural as that in the regular courses; 
indeed, the university people feel that, as a matter of fact, it is 
broader and more cultural. 

I’lie ciwperative students work alternate weeks in the shops of the 
city throughout the scholastic yean and in the summer full time, 
but are given several weeks' vacation. The practical work of the 
shops is as carefully planned as the theoretical work at the univer- 
j sitv, and in all cases the students follow as near as possible the path 
of the machine manufactured, from the raw material to the finished . 
product sold. At the Bullock Electric Conripany, Cincinnati, the 
students aj)end tlu^^t year in the foundry, the next two years in 
the graduate apprentice course. A contract is signed in triplicate 
by the student, the university, and the firm. In all cases the dean 
of the engineering college and the professor of electrical, chemical, 
or mechanical engineering, as the case may be, confer with the manu- 
facturers in planning the course of shopwork, so that the young men 
get a logically and carefully planned shop and business training. 

The students 'are paid fdr their services on 'a scale of wages be- 
ginning at 10 cents an hpur and increasing at the rate of 1 cent 
an hour every six months. A student’s total earnings in the ax years 
will amount to about $2,000. 

A comparison of the work of the four-year freshmen who did lu^ 

^ Ipjto alternate Aopwork wi^ that of t^e aix-j^r freahnm 
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f * did during one year is significant. The six-year cooperative stu- 
dents, although working but half the time, did three-quarters of the 
work of the regular students, including all the mathematics and 
sciences of the/reshman year, and their average grades were 25 per 
cent higher than those of the four-year freshmen. As a matter of 
fact, the cooperative students have taken all the university work 
excepting three hours of English and three periods of shopwork, 
but, of course, they have received more shopwork at the city plants 
than they would have covered at the university. 

The question is sometimes asked reliftive to this plan in vogue 
at Cincinnati, How do the manufacturers themselves view it? 
The fact that they enter into the cooperation is sufficient evidence that 
they believe in it. But the evidence is positive, through the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company, in a paper presented by Mr. Charles 
S. Gingrich, mechanical engineer of that company, at the Fifteenth 
Annual Convention of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, July 3, 1907. Mr. Gingrich stated in his address: 

It Is our good fortune to have the I'nlyerRlty of Cine I mint I centra I ly loonted 
among us. When It proposed to us Professor Schneider’s plan of a coor>ern- 
live engineering course. It appealed nt once to the business sense of each 
Individual manufacturer. The plan looked nttrnctive from the business stnud- 
polDt. It promised ns an immediate supply of boys of n much higher grade than 
those who take up the regular apprenticeship. It held out the prospect of our 
getting in a few years engluee^ng graduates with n practical shop exi>orleuoe. 
We have all tried to give q shop training to young men from the colleges, but 
It is never entirely successful. ♦ • * The c<K>peratlve engineering course 

plan practically brings the school Into the sliop. Our present schedule of 
' half time during the school year ami full time iu the shop during vacntloiis 
puts the hoy In the shops eight months out of the. twelve. In other words, 
daring the six years that he Is taking the course we have him In the shop 
four years, the same length of time that is servwl by our regularly Indenfured 
appfentlees. The fact that these students are cnimble of taking the university 
coarse Is In Itself proof of their high qunllty, and men of their class will grasp 
the principles, as well as the details of shop work, very much more quickly 
than our regular apprentices. We exi>ect, therefore, to give them a very 
broad shop training in the four years they will l>e .wlth us. 


This university is demonstrating the wisdom of the suggestion now 
, made by various educators, that the ordinary college student would 
be greatly benefited by breaking a year out of his college course and 
entering upon sorp© actual practical labor. 

In this connection Mr, Frederick W, Taylor, consulting engineer, 
Philadelphia, has had s^e experience, and contributes valuable evi- 
dence. He has been very much interested in endeavoring to so educate 
young engineers who graduate from technical schoois that they may 
be more useful immediately after graduation than they have been in 
l^^.the pa^ His pei^nal observation has been that those young men 
either from necessify or otherwise, have had a year or two of 
mdiating coUi«e juM a grea more 






useful than those who hjive not. They profit much more by their col- 
lege course and are mucli better developed by such treatment. 

Mr, Taylor has made a start in attempting to demonstrate the use- 
fulness of this type of education by having^ y/)ung men leave the col- 
lege at the end of their freshman year, take a year in a machine shop, 
and then return to the-college for the balance of their course. His 
f'xperiments in this line with young men of his city are most encour- 
Hging. all the young men giving the greatest satisfaction to tlieir em- 
jdoyers, and they decide themselves that they are getting great benefit 
from their practical work. Mr. Taylor therefore calls the experiment 
a distinct success. 

These experiments open the way to a new feature of coordinate 
work, and they will be watched with great interest. 


II,— TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION UNDER WHICH APPRENTICES 
ARE CONTROLLED TO SOME EX;TENT OUTSIDE OF WORKING 
HOURS, \ 

There are some establishments having a peculiar fonn or type of . 
apijronticeship where the manufacturer or employer controls the in- 
* dividual apprentice, to some extent, outside of working hours, Tliis 
system has both the elements of the old apprenticeship system and 
tiio elements of the type involving schc^Rl and shop work, or tlfat 
wh^h has just been described and exemplified. There are not many 
examples of this third type, nor can it be ascertained to what extent 
it is being carried out, but the experience under it is interesting, for 
it shows a method of industrial education which may have some ihi- 
jmrtaiit bearings in the future on the whole subject of industrial 
training. 

NORTH END UNION, BOSTCtN, MASS, 


This organization is peculiar in its nature^ It undertakes to toRch 
the art of printing, and at Uie same time secure some employment for 
its apprentices. The apprenticeship indenture at the school curried 
on by the union consists of an agreement by three parties, the ina,ster 
printer, the pupil apprentice*, and the North End Union School of 
Printing. 

The boy is bound to* the master printer for a term of foUr years, 
with the express understanding that one year of the term shall be 
devoted to school training, and if the apprentice fails to }>erform the 
work of the school of printing in a satisfactory manner, ’or proves 
idle, ui>teachable, or disobedient, the master printer has a right tu be 
released from all obligations under the ttppreriticeship contract. 

The school of printing, which has been in operation about nine 
years, is under tte supervision of a board of master printers. This 
b<mrd consists i^some of the best-known printers in the country^ 
pupils A the slart were y<Hmg men who were at work in printing . 
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oflSces during the day, the school being in session three evenings each 
week, the object being not to make more but better pfmters. This 
method did not work satisfactorily, because the average boy, after 
laboring m a printing office all day, was not an ambitious student at 
night. His term of employment and prospect of advancement 
^med to l^im so iincertnin that the extra effort on his part was not 
by him deemed to be worth while, and so his enthusiasm, if he ever 
had any, soon waned. 

After four.years’ trial of the evening school it was decided to turn 
It into a day school and make the term one year. Its prospectus 
Bta ed that the aim was simply to give the pupil an intelligent start 
m his trade and instruct him in the essentials of good printing, .o 
Uiat with subsequent practice he could become a successful workSsKO 
lo give him some training in the school and then set him adrift xj 
fand his place in the trade was not considered as fair to him, or of 
any benefit to the trade itself. Consequently an indenture form was 
adopted, drawn up along modern lines, with terms and conditions 
such as would attract any ambitious boy who wished to learn the 
printing trade. ^ 

This apprenticeship agreement covers a term of four years the 
first year, of the term being spent in the school of printing. ’ No 
W^^ are paid the first year, while a tuition fee of $100 is charged 
and a close scrutiny of a boy’s qualifications for the work is con- 
Btantly exercised. At the beginning of the second year the apprentice 
enters Ins employer's workroom and receives $9 a -week for the first 
BIX months, then $10 a week for the next six months, and is graduallv 
advanced until the last half of the fourth year he receives $10 a 
week. The working time of the school is the .same as in the regular 
workshop, and the apprentices are responsible to\ their employers for 

replar attendance and faithful iierformance of the work in the 
•chooL ^ 

Jhe Bui^rintendent of the union school einphasizas the direct con- 
which this school has with the employing class, and states 
that t^ exploitation of a boy in the interest of the employer, or vice 
versa, has never actuated the conduct of the management, and that 
the gentlemen who constitute the advisory board give much time and 
tho^ht to the problem of the apprentice trade school. The superin- 
tendent al^ made strong statements, in the course of this investiga- 
ti^, relative to an apprenticeship system of the right sort, to the 
effect that it Was an agreement between two persona to perform cer- 
*V8in acts which are of mutual advantage, and that an apprenticeship 
ra^enture is es^ntial to the success of trade training, if the shop is 

to wpplement in any large measure the school training. He believes • 

tut the problem of trade training is made very complex by the 
of specialization and that the Sorter tiie time required for 
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ductive unit in the factory, so that unless an apprenticeship system 
had some indenture scheme guaranteeing to the boy an opportunity 
to Iciirn his trade as a whole at a fixed wagi' with steady increase, 
resulting in more rapid advancement in trade training, it would not 
be, after all, a prof>er system. This is also the view of the General 
Electric* Company. 

The {)eculiar indenture at the North Enel Union, in the opinion of 
the directors of that interesting scheme, wdll guarantee to the em- 
ployer continuous service of a l>oy for a definite time, an^ a better 
gi’ade of boys (for an einployc'r will not enter into a contract cover- 
ing several years with a Ik)V not selected with care), while the em- 
])loyer will get moi'e faithful stu’vice, l>ocause the boy realizes that his 
interests are bound up with thos<* of his employer, and that his ad- 
vancement depends upon how he improves his opportunity. 

Mr. Samuel F. Hubbard, the superintendent, states that it de- 
pends largely upon the employing class to provide facilities in the 
^hop so that a boy can utilize the education which he received in the 
training school, and that, on the other hand, when he enters the 
school ho ought to get into some relationship with the trade. This 
•is the principle carried out at the North End School. Mr.^Hubba^d 
doul)ts the value of a part time idea, on the ground that employers 
have informed him that they could not lx? bothered by such a scheme, 
yet wc see that on an advanced basis such a scheme works w’ell in 
Cincinnati. 

An apprentice at the North End School is allowed to give a note 
for $100 for his tuition, the su|>erintondent not believing in having 
an outside party pay the boy's tuliion hw 

The following data are interesting as slxowing the practical work- 
ings of the union a moiu\v point of view: 

Vor//i /•’«(/ Uoaton. 

t^OOMK.KOR riVF YF.ABS. ORPIXARY APPBKNTiCKSinP, WITHOUT THF SCnOOI- 


First year: 

20 weeks at $4 $101 

20 wwks at $5- l^W) 

Second year: 

20 weeks at $0 156 

20 werks at $7._ : 182 

Third year: 

20 weeks at $8 208 

26 weeks at $9. 284 

Fourth year: ' 

20 weeks at $10 200 

20 weeks at $11 286 

Fifth year: 

26 weeks at $18. - i 838 

36 we^i at $15- - — 390 
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income fob the samk time, 


i'Vrst yAr in the'et.*hwl 

Second year; 

2G weeks nt $i» 

26 weeks «t $io 

Third year; 

26 weeks tit $11. 

20 weeks at $12. 
Fourth year: 

26 weeks at $14. __ 

26 weeks at $1(> 

Fifth year: 

26 H'eeks at $ 1 S 

26 weeks at $1S. 


ONE YEAR OF WHICH IH RPKNT IN* 


THK RCH(X)U 


Income, five years, ouf^ year In mlmol 
Income, five .vears. shop appreiitioeslil|,! 


2i\t) 

2m; 

:ii2 

:k;i 

4ta, 

4 tiS 
4 (IS 

2 , -MIS 


I-ess tuition 

Xet advauta^je of one ymr in school. 
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K. IIOE * CX)., NEW VOHK CITY 

♦ 

Another infejstinp.x„mple of this tliird type of Hp.n-cnticoshi., i 

fora oTttis U- Pres-ses. The m-ei 

ror a schMl of thi& kind gp-ew out of the fact that the constantiv in 

establ. h a sdiool where the l.oys and yonng men elnploved in tl . 

■ hiTcr”'-'"^ ^ h " <'>e eveninc 

n acquiring a knowledge of such things as would cnnl 1 thm e 
bettor understand the work in M-hicli they. ,vere eng,ge!l and wl.ich 

Admission to the sehool is restricted to the apprentices who are 

^'tir7v fw ' Th in the school is 

^tirejy free. The course of .instruction covers a period of four 

J^rs, and is carried on in conjunction with practice work in fh > 

St^fr^lmn^' k mathematics, geometry 

Md fi»hand ,nd mechanical dfaaing. opening the firii n, 

^ptemher and cloning Ihe laid week i„ Ma.i; ^io„ Md "hri: 

of* ^hc*romo,;r ’lu'l,'''' “*”1 S'”'™! management- 

during .J r.SnUcSh“‘"i” 
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tical work as full-fledged journeymen. The school has proved satis- 
factory in every respect, and has fully attained the end for which 
it was established.® 

BROWN-KETCHAM IRON WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INI). 

The directors of this company have decided that all boys taking 
advantage of the special night school organized by the Y. M. C. A. 
(luring the term t>f their apprenticeship shall receive credit on the 
last (lay of their apprenticeship for six months' time. The boys them- 
s('lves pay the expenses of the special night drawing class, but this 
is only $6 a year. 

L.MDLAW-DUNN-OORDON COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. A" 

This company employs apprentices at. the age of 17 on a four-year 
contract. .AA hile its system has no special educational features out- 
side of shop instruction, it encourages apprentices as far as possible 
to attend the night classes of the Ohio Mechanics' Institute in Cin- 
cinnati. A limited miniber of speciiij^ apprentices who are students 
at the University of Cincinnati arc also employed, these apprentices 
working ip paiis and alternating each week betw^een the University 
ami the shop. This particular feature, which is unique and ot great 
iinportuiice, will be i*eferred to later on. 


III.— MIXED TYPES OF THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. 

The two types of apprenticeship just illustrated, (1) that where 
school and shop are intimately connected, and (2) Unit where the 
management has some control outside of the shop, are those where 
the elements of industrial education in tlu^ broader siui.se are most 
conspicuously emphasized. There are many other examples, where 
there is no connection between the works (or shopK) and the schools, 
that give valuable information relative to the extent and importance 
and real influence of the apprenticeship system ns such, and also 
plainly show the friendliness of the inauagers of such concerns to 
general education along .industrial lines. A few of the more promi- 
nent and charncteri.stic types are therefore given. 

BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE \VORK8, rillLADELrntA, PA. 

Under the system at these works the apprentices are divided into 
three classes. The first class is composed of those who have K’ad a 
grammar school education and who are not over 16 years of age. 
They serve four yearaf Or until they are 21, at -wages of 5, 7, 9, and 

* Bercntmtb Aimntl Report of the United Btatee CommtMlMier of tAbor. » 
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11 cents per hour for each respective year of their term, and receive 
a bonus of $125 at the end or their term. They art» obliged by tlie 
terms of their indenture to attend night school three evenings a weeU 
during three years of their term, and s^udy geometry, arithinetic, 
elementary mechanical drawing, and shop practice, in order to lx‘^ 
come familiar with the lechni^ml language used in the shops and he 
able to readily interpret the working drawings in daily use. 

TJio second-class apprentice serves three years. This class inchul(*s 
those who are at least 18 yeai*s of age and iiave had a more advanced 
education than those of the first class. They aro^aid 7. 0, and 11 
cents jH*r hour for (‘ach resj)ectiv(* year, and nx*eive a bonus of 
at the end of their tei-m. They also attend night school for the 
first two years of their term. Many of them take np advanced studies, 
such ns chemistry, higher inalheinatii>. and nu'chanical drawing. 

The company provides for changing them from one sli^)p to an- 
other. and from machine to machine, once every throe months, or 
oftener if nect^ssary, until they have been all over thi* work^ thus 
giving them a thorough knowledge of the entire plant. The firm is 
also boniul by the indenture to retain the apprentice in service until 
he has completed his term. They retain the right, liowcver, to dis- 
miss him for good and snfficient^nuisons. 

The third class of app'rentiecs is composed of young men, 21 years 
of age and over, who are graduates of colleges, technical schools, or 
other advanced institutions, and who have taken courses in higlier 
mathematics, natural sciences, and mechanical drawing. Tliey ;irc 
not indentured as are the Ik)vs of the first and sf^cond classics. They 
serve twp years, reexsiving 13, Kk 1^. and 20 c(*nts ]k\v hour for eacii 
respective six months of service. They arc not required to attend 
school, although many of them do s(t. hut instead nnist road a techni- 
cal jouniul and turn in a synopsis of all the articles in it, which mat- 
ter is used f<n- inde.xing the articles in the i>nblication. . 

The coursi^ for the fii*st-class apprentices is likely to men 

who will bt» first-class ineelianics and fitted for posiu<j]^)f minor 
I'espoiislbility; the second grade is likely to dcvoloj) ineii who will 
graduate into the positions of subcontractors and foremen; and the 
nwn of the third clas.s are likely to become foremen and heads of 
departments and ineml>ers of tlm e.xccutive staff of the company. 

There is also another class of apprentices called spc<aals.'’' This 
class is composed of young men who, on account of their age, can not 
be placed in either of the thrt*e regular classes. Their term ofVrvice 
is voluntary and they have no fixed rate of wages, this being ar- 
ranged by the particular foreman tinder whom they may lx* worjeing. 

Of the 899 apprentice.*! in the works at ^he end of 1900, 204 attended 
various night schools, as follow.^: 12ti, Central High School; 82, 
Spring Garden'' Institute; 11, Drexel Institute; 1, Franklin inkitute ; 
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17. Young Men’s Christian Association schools, and 17, various dis- 
trict public schools. This shows that about 89 per cent of tke boys 
at tend formal schools. In additjon to the apprentices who are obli- 
gjitod l\v their indentures to attend school, there is a . large attendance 
at various schools and institutions of specials and other young men 
\vl)o attend voluntarily. The superintendent of apprentices of tlie 
Baldwin Locomotive AVorks. Mr. Seni|)le. who furnish<!d the iiifornui- 
tioii for this investigation, stntc'd that while tlu? hoys are ex|)octed, 
and, as far as possible re(|uired, to attend ('vening schools, there is no 
way of finding out how well they do attend, or liow they progress, 
except through tlie return VJanks of the principals of .tlie schools; hut 
these blanks do not furnish the exact information the works desire. 
Nor is tlie work which the boys do in the public evening school satis- 
factory, because of the large size of the cla.sses. Some of the teachers 
hiwe ns many as 00 students in a room at the iH^ginning of a t'onn, 
and by the time the roll has Ix'cn called half an hour has Ikhui lost. 

A good many boys wish to drop out because they are not getting 
enough individual attention. * 

Tlie instruction in the public evening school is free, but of such a 
character that those boys who can afford it take up work in jirivate 
schools, such as the Spring ^hirden Institute, Drexel and Franklin 
institutes, and the Young Men's Christian Association schools. 'The 
avei'ago attendance of tlie boys taking the public school work was 84 
per cent. The average attendance taking private school work was 
89 per cent, showing that where these boys had to pay for instruction 
themselves they did better work than where, instruction was fur- 
nished fiw. 

The feeling at tlie works is that there must lie better elementary 
.s’hools and b(*tter evening schools; the first for a more efficient prepa- 
ration for the apprenticeship systoin,^m(i tlio second for better oppor- 
tunity for working hoys to suppieniont tlieir daily experience tlirough 
evening study. The superintendent has a system of blanks to show 
the ])i’ogress of the apprentices in the simps and tluv quality of their 
work, their c»'Ti(luct, and the statements of the foremen. At ^le Bald- 
win Locomotive Works they do not Ixdievc in lectures, outside socials, 
or any of those features which prevail at the General Electric Works, 
The company is conservative and has made a success in a conservative 
way, hut it lielieves in 'the thorough tniining of its boys, and its Imlief 
has Ih'oii strengthened by the fact that many of the men in dii'cctory 

positions at the works have come up from the rni4cs. 

^ '■ 

BROWN & SlIARFE M ANUFACXrRlNO COlirANY, PROVIDENCR, R. 1. 

This company, engaged in the manufacture ^f machinists' tools, haa 
at present about 150 apprentices} ^plicants must not be kss than 
16 or mprer than 18>^ears of age, and have had a grammar school ' 
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education. They Ure required to serve for a term of four years. The 
company believes in evening instruction foi; the boys, and that tlie 
more outside instruction they can get the better for them on general 
principles, and if the young man is getting ready for work as an 
engineer it is necessary for him to have this instruction. The tiriu 
recommends and helps young men to the evening schools, but does 
not require attendance. The superintendent states that some of the 
young men have gone for a short period to evening schools,' others 
have gone for the whole four years of their term of service. He savs 
also that the boys make good use of the Rhode Island gehool of 
Design, where the chief dcaftsilian of the company is on the advisorv 
board of some of the courses of instruction. The superintendent is 
of the opinion that the only way of furnishing good all-around 
workmen is to have/boys, indentured for four j-ears to some well- 
conducted, up-to-date concern, where they may learn their trade, for 
in this way they are. not only bound toUie- concern, but the concern 
also l^otiie.s bound. to them; accordingly no foreman, on account of 
some ilr feeling or spke against a boy, can discharge him, as the whole 
matter must be brought before the manager, by whom the case is 
investigated thoroughly before being decided. 

Mr. Luther D. Burlingame, chief draftsman of the Brown & Shariio 
Manufacturing Company, who 1ms written on the subject of^p- 
prentices, stated in the course of this investigation that he felt there 
should be a careful selection of boys fitted for the work,>ith a period' 
of trial, during which they may lx; tested as to their intelligence, 
application, accuracy, interest, and other desirable qiiajifications, and’ 
where candidates were found lacking they should he weeded out that 
the work given to the boys should Ix' so .diversified as to give the most ' 
varied- training jiossible. The apprentice and his future should ho 
considered, as well as tiie [irofit to be derived from his services. If 
possible, outside study and aii.xiliary training should supplement tho 
work in the shqp and lie a part of^every boy’s training. When even- 
ing schools qre not available or suitable, privato instruction or homo 
study should lie re.sorted to, as such study, in addition tpdhe knowl- 
edge gained, gives confidence to the boy, and enables iiim to take for 
himself that social iiosition that some claim is not accorded to tho 
mechanic or other manual workman. / 

Mr. Burlingame emphasizes the fact that apprentices should be in 
charge of a competent man, whose duty it should be to see that a 
proper selection is imde in'^liiring new boys. This man should look 
after their general welfare, both inside and outside the shop, encour- 
correcting, and teaching, them, without showing a paternalism 
which would take away the boy’s self-reliance, but workipg in sym- 
iwthy with him and keeping such 'watchfulness over him as to see 
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tliilt lie gets a fair deal. This is especially essential in large works, 
wiiere a great |iunilK*r of aj)j.)rentioes are employed. 

One of’tlie fanlts of the old api)renlicc system, when employed in 
iiiodei'n times, is that there is no one to care anything for the n])pren- 
tire. The jo'urneymen can not 5?top to instruct him, mid he is, as has 
nhvady been shown, largely dependent upon (’hance for learning any 
of the art or skill nHjuired. T^very slioj), however small, shotdd be 
looking to4he future in the training of hoys hy a sy stein of ai)])ren- 
lirr-liip, and it is thdnigh tiie Avide exten>ion of such a policy that we 
' iMii anticipate a great future dcvefopmeiit of dcilh 

Tlu‘ Hrown ic Sharpe ^lanu factiiring Company considers that the 
n]tpr(‘ntiees,hip system is not iiiere d(*tail incident to the conduct of 
till' hn-iness, but is one of the corner stone.'' on which it^> prosi)erity and 
juTinaiKMice rest. Solne of the mo-t inipoi'tant i)ositi(>ns in the fac- 
tn!T are held hy men w\u) have heiai iipprt*nticcs in it, Tlu*y have 
I('?fnu‘d the company's methods of doing work, and are interested in 
the welfare of the hiisiiiess as well, and while tec’hnieal and manual 
training sehooU are of great im])ort-tin<'e, tlfl‘ management believes 
that nothing can take the place of the hoy indenturcnl to some first- 
cla^s comrern. , ^ 

Mr. Ihirlingame emi)hasizes the value of a])i)rentircship over that 
of (he trade school, e>pt‘ciahy where the ai)])rontiee adds to his exjxiri- 
cnci' in the sho[) seln)ol knowledge whieh he gets by evening stud}', 
d'lie boy coming from the sehool shop, no matter how good his train- 
ing. must start as an unknown quantity with his new employer and 
dviu his way from the,lx^^iiniing, A boy already four years in the 
."(M'viee of an enii)l()yer may have woii his confulence and cstcHun, and 
(h*^■eIoJ)ed such ability amljoy'alty as to plact* himself in linq of j)ro- 
nu)tioii even LkToix* he completes his aj'»prent i(V>hip. 

d'his firm is an advancml one. broad and liberal, and liolicves in. all 
forms or methods whicdi will produce an increased amount of skill 
and skilled labor, and its exj>eriem*(' is that this can l>e done letter 
through a modern up-to-date apprenticeshij) system rtian by any other 
method. * 



nrU.ARl) MACllt.NE TOOlf COMPANY, niUlXIEI^URT, CONN. 

The experience of thi^ company lends to conclusions opposite to 
those drawn from the experience of the General Electric Company, 
tin* New -York Central line^^. and others adopting their ty^x' of ap- 
prenticeship, yet it is carefully considering them and in a friendly 
spirit. 

The conditions which led to the attitude of this company are those 
which are universal, namely, an apparent lack of skilled workmen, 
and the difficulty of ^oenring boys who wanted to learn the trade 
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of machini^. There ^\-ere other contributing circumstances^ such ns 
the differentiation of ninchinc processes, the h»w Avnges paid appren- 
tices, wliich wore not sufficient to encourage a bo}^to elect a four year-' 
apprenticeship, nnd other economic elements. 

Mr. Bullard, the head of the company, is cluiirman tlie npjmMi- 
ticeship committa' of the National Association of Machine Tool 
Builders, and that association is adopting his ideas. TIu* gem nu 
terms of the apprenticeship system recoinniemled !)v this a--oeia;ion 
are practically* ihc same as those that characterize (lie sv^tem^^ in u^e 
• ' by firms and manufacturers generally. A distinctive feature, how- 
ever. is what is known as a “special apj)rentiro>hi|) contract, for 
boys IT years of age, providing for a trial period of two hundred and 
forty hours, with pay at a rate ranging from 12 to 15 cents an hour, 
th^n a term of service raiigiiig from one to two years, dependiiiir iTjion 
the department; that is. the sj^ecklization of work by apprentices 
is ehipliasized. This sy.-tem lias bHiii in operation alxuit two wars, 
and already over 150 diplomas lun e been given out by the association. 

TMiilc the firm does not in any way* antagonize the methods de- 
soril>ed under the school and shop typo, it feels that some of the firms 
that.take up that metliod can afford to do it, while the iniichiiie-tool 
builders as a whole can not bear the expense. The association has 
many’’ small shops wliere they have not many apjirentices, and so must 
adopt a system suited to their needs, Mdicrc tlic number of appren- 
tices is large enough and the financial resources are ample. Mr. 
Bullard nnd the association he represents would have a broader plan 
than the one he now advocates. 



This company has an excellent scheme for following out the prog- 
ress of the apprentices. Records are kept of individual work, (he 
piecework and the time* work of every boy, whiclvgive the (piality 
•of work done, pro<luctivencss,^and punctuality of every l>oy. The.4 
records go to sliow whether a boy’s judgment is good. His person- ' 
ality and character are determined by observation. 

Before Mr. Bullard recommended this special form of apprentice-^* 
ship to the association he made a thousandHrials in all departments 
to dAerraine whether apprentices were worth while, commercially 
speaking. He would give a job to a journeyman and then the same 
job to an apprentice, keeping account of material spoiled, time, and 
inspectors’ reports, etc. The result was that he found apprentices’ 
work paid. . * , 

The company is very mudi interested in th'e matter of trade schools. 
It would like to see tlie^ public sch6oIs fit for something besides col- 
lege. It does not care to employ a boy until he is 17 and has reached 
the age of discretion, and it thinks that the schools ought to teac^ 
more practi^I Subjects^ Which would fit in the industriitl life which 

to hxeet) and while strongly favoring and 
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advocating special apprenticeships, it is also a strong advocate of irf- 
diHtrial schools. Probably the action of Mr. Bullard through the Xa- 
liomil Association of Machine Tool Builders in advocating the train- 
ing of speciali-sts, will do much to call the attention of the public to 
the noexls of industrial education. Moreover, this action, repreijcnt- 
ing nearly 100 pi'oniincnt firms which control the innehine-tool output 
of the United States, so directly in the interest of this form of edu- 
offers strong evidence that the a^renticeship sy^em and in- 
dustrial education are allied forces. 


um> A* n.\RT<>X, TAl'NTON, M.\SS. 

Among the other well-known iminiifacturers of the country adopt- 
ing a liberal apprentieosliip system, and ])roving by their experi- 
ence under it that such a system must bo dealt with when considering 
industrial edneation-iu any form. Is tlio firm of Reed v't Barton, Taun- 
ton, Maas., silvei'smiths, which is uniting its shopwork with a course 
in mathematics, mechanical drawing, etc., conducted during the regu- 
lar hours. Such iiistru<*tion i.s in addition to the regidar instruction 
in mechanical drawing which it has Ix*en giving its apprentice. The 
" training* rogni '' has l>eon in operation but a sliort time. 

MANUFACTl niN(; COMPANY, PROVIOKNCE, R, L, AND OTHER 
EST A U LI 8 1 1 ME N TS. ^ 

The sy.stem of this concern comes into the category under considera- 
tion. So does that of John A. Gledhill, patternmaker, Providence, 
H. I., alUiough here the boys must take mechanical drawing and . 
arithmetic during two or three evenings a week in some of the even- 
ing schools of Providence. They are also sent on visits to different 
shops and factories. 

Pratt & -Whitney, Hartford. Conn/> the Underwood Typewriter 
Company, Hartford, Conn,, and many, many others in the whole 
country might be cited to show that the apprenticeship system is not 
dead, th/it it exists not only in its old-fashioned type, but in its 
modem up-to-date type, a>id is constantly progressing toward tl^ 
highest form of trade anddechnical instruction, \ 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

If industrial education means the sort of education which relate 
to th^mdi^stries and attempts to ptepa^ our workers for them, it 
is pre^r to examine the heeds of U«ese iudustri^ and th^ nnmpay 
m wMch aigp endeavoring^^p meet tbeaa Qae4&l 
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One of the prreatest needs is for skilled workers. This has been n 
very acute problem in days of prosperity and a serious phase of the 
labor question 'at all times, due to the rapid development in pro- 
cesses of manufacture, which has required an adaptability on the 
part of the workers that lius been hindered in its develupinent by the 
very nature of the evolution of manufacturing methods. 

Advocates of industrial education, in their presentation of ilie 
needs of such education, have overlooked some very important de- 
velopments in factory management along the very lines of the im- 
provement in labor conditions whicli, th(*y so strenuously urge upon 
the general public. These" advocates claim that the apprenticeship 
system has passed away, and that some form of public education 
must be provided in order that the Workers in our industries may l>e 
trained for their work. * 

’It is fortunate for these workers that the old form of apprentice- 
ship is passing nwa^ It does not meet the present industrial con- 
ditions. It may he very picturesque to look back upon olden times, 
and think^f the boy who was indentured to a master craftsman as 
binding himself for a term of seven years, of living in his master’s 
house, ’of sitting at his .master s table, and attending his master’s 
church, and being started out at the completion of his term of st'rvice 
on life’s road with a new suit of clothes and a word o^God speed. 

There is another side to^thc picture, however. ThW)oy served a 
term of seven years, when it would have \yeen pck^sil)le, through .a 
more definite training, to have taught him his trade in much less 
time. Although he lived in his master’s house, he performed many 
times certain domestic duties. “ lA^arning the trade ” meant a long 
period of shop, sweeping, running errands, and other labor whicli 
bore little or no relation to the trade itself. 



To be sure, he had the opportunity of working under one master 
craftsman, and evenfually absorbed all of the skill and knowledge 
of his master. But the shop conditions of that time wer^ different 
from what they are to-day. The master knew the whole of his trade 
and practiced it every day. There was little subdivision of labor, 
little, differentiation of the industry into subdivisions, no elaborate 
factory system such a? exists to-day. 

Fortuna.tely there can be no general return to the old apprentice- 
ship system. The present industrial-conditions will not allow of it, 
and it would be absurd to consider present social conditions meeting 
Ihe old relations between apprentice and employer. No one. with 
a right understanding of present industrialism, its spirit, purpose, 
and methods would advocate foi* a moment a return to the old system 
of manufachfting. Without a return to this ol^er industrialism 
onwoould not expect to have any r^rd for the experience of the 
form^ apprentkei^p systeim ' ^ ^ ^ 
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» The proprietors of industrial establishments at the present time 
are not blind' to the necessity of training labor in their own works. 
Tliere is hardly a manufacturing firm to-day, especially in machine 
trades, In jewelr}' trades, in shipbuilding trades, which does not have 
some form or other of apprenticeship system wliereby the boys are 
indenturt'd for a term of years to the trade. 

As in olden times some boys were fortunate in living and working 
for good employers, who cared for them physically and ethically 
and taught them the trade in which they promised to serve, so to-chiy 
one finds vaivdng phasi^s of ai)i)renticeship agreements and fulfill- 
ments. The present systems range from those which merely inden- 
ture the boy for a term of years, with a gradual increase of wages, 
but without a very definite system of shop training, which is so 
necessary for the keeping of tlie agreement made by the employer 
that the “hoy shall l)e taught the art and mysteries” of the trade, 
to the system employed by some of the be.st industrial establishments 
in the country, where definite facilities are given for the boy to learn 
tlu' trade, and where lie may go to a school connected with the factory, 
and where his daily trade work and his j>ersonal life are carefully 
supervised by a salaried officer whose special business is to look after 
the apprentices. 

The point for consideration by the student of industrial education 
is, to what extent do these* iiHxlern apprenticeship systems meet, the 
iirgiimonts advanceil for the introduction of industrial education as 
a part^'of the public school system. All employers realize the impor- 
tance of this kind of education. Those who can afford it prefer 
their own system. More, not able to maintain schools in connection 
with their works, arc in favor of the public supply’ of the facilities. 
Ihit it is very rare to find an employer opposed to some sclTeme of, 
industrial oducatiort. , 

In the camful investigation of the apprenticeship systems of the 
country for tlie j)urposcs of this publication, it has been found that 
them is a wide variance in their procedures. For example, in the 
nuKfiine trades, very few iiulustrial concerns have no system; the 
majority have a sy.stem of indenture fw a term of years, while a few 
have a very elalx)rate scheme, whereby they give a trade training 
which will compare favorably with the Ix^st I?ublic industrial training 
which can In* offox'ed. The building trades h^ive-a syntan of trade 
training mom like that of former times, due to the nature of the trade, 
as their materials are still put into iwxsition by hand, and boys can be 
assigned to work under master mechanics as jof old. On the other 
hand, any apprenticeship system wdiich'may have formerly exi.^ed in 
the textile industry would be entirely out of question under modern 
factoty conditions. . - 
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In the shoe industry tber^K&s been such an enormous growth in the 
use of machinery and such a cJ^^iient subdivision of labor, that no 
apprenticeship system worthy oflthe name can be introduced. This 
will be clearly recognized by the statement that there arc' over 100 
operations in the making of a sh^, while the industry itself has b(*en 
subdivided into last imiking, leather working, shoe making, shoe 
machinery manufjicture, shoe^ings, finishes, etc. 

The printing and book -inking trades have an apprenticeship sys- 
tem in common with other less important industries. 

It is readily seen that sonic industries have great possibilities in 
their own works for the proper training of eniployei's, while other 
industries must look to public industrial education to meet their needs 
for skilled and intelligent workers. The point to Ix^ar in mind in this 
connection is that industriareducation must l>e adjusted to tlio labor v 
requirements of these various industries. In some cases the public 
school system must actually supply, as far as any such system can 
supply it, the demand for skilled workmen. In other cases training 
in a School must be supplemented by tlie training iiiJthe sliop ; and 
finally, the public school may have as its function siiiijilv tlie.^^ roper 
preparation of boys and girls for the practical and efficienMruining 
received under an excellent ajijirenticesliip system. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that un intelligent compre- 
hension of the needs of a modern apprenticeship system exists in a 
great majority of those industries where sucli a. system is possible.. 
The last ten years of unprecedented prosperity haye made tfie need 
for skilled workers so acute that every industrial concern of note is 
alive to the necessity of some plan of training industrial workers 
through a factory system. Instead of a decadence of the practice of 
indenturing apprentices there is n marked revival of a definite sys- 
tem of training labor, and it is but a question of time before indus- 
trial education as it exists in theory will confront the apprenticeship 
system-as it exists in fact. 

The tendency toward the general adoption of some form of appren- 
ticeship _is decidedly marked in all trades and industries where such 
^jys^em is practicable; indeed, it is but a question of time when all 
\^concernA will have as good a system ns a few now have, and those few 
vill have a system far superior to the one now existing* In view of 
is fact it is worth while to examine the principles and methods of 
ao^e of the best of these systems. - 

\^careful selection is made of boys fitted for the particuTar work in 
yiew\^ They pass a physical, mental, and moral examination, which 
corresponds to a school-entrance examination. Allowance is made for 
previous shop experience or academic training. Graduates of manual 
training schools and technical colleges have their period of appren- 
shortened. ^ _ 
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Their rate of pay is determined beforehand and increases fre- 
quently enough to make the boys feel that tliey are getting ahead. 
SoiiH' firms advocate a dejjosit as a guarantee of good faith and to 
;i->ir.t llio parent in taking the matter of indenture more seriously. 
Oliu*r firms retain the money earmul during the trial service until the 
nu ni of indenture has kc*en eouiplet(‘d. Th<‘ majority of firms give*a 
bonus varying from $o0 to SrlTtO at the completion of the term of 
M iA ice tt) thoK* lx)vs wlio^e (‘oiiduct, both moral and technical, warrant 
it.. This procedure has the same etfect as school ranking and 
’ h^es. , ^ * 

The length of service is defiintely agreed u])on when the indenture 
papers are signed, aiid usually is four years, depending, however, 
UJH111 flu* particular trade and the age at which the caiulidate enters 
it. The older the hoys, tlu* les- time i- available for .this service. * 
I'lie kind of work the hoV*^ <!o is varied, and in this way the future 
of the a])prentice is considered, as well as the profits to he der^’ed 
fi-oiii his service. A S(‘hedule i- arranged hoforehancl, sc that tlie lx)y 
iiiav know Imw imich time he v;i!] Jjc e\pcct(*d to give to certain proc- 
ess V' and luaehines. In hrief, it is a ^llop course of sUuiy >uch as any 
.industrial school would he expectt*d to have. At lea t three large 
c(uiccni> hav<* special sliops set a>ide for the first two years of train- 
ing of ii|)prentiees, which i)racticc guarantei's to every hoy an (Mpudity 
of opportunity, and affords him expert instruction in the j)i'actical 
A\ork during the most imptutant jiart of his course, 
l’hi.> ,plaii makes a close approach, in its spirit and purj)os:e, to in- 
dustrial education, in tlnit there is a special shop instructor qualified 
to teach ra definite shop course— a man who. teaches the boys the best 
j)rin(‘ipl(^ of manufacturing, and prepares them for the other work 
which coi^ies in the regular .shops in the last two years of s(*rvicc. 

There cVn he no qtu*stion raised as to the valm* of the instruction 
received in such a training'rooin. The sho]) method# are up-to-date, 
and the leirning of them is not dependent upon master workmen in 
the regfihu^hops, who.*=e methods may he mure or Ics.s obsolete or who 
may l>c iiuifffeivnt to im])flrtiiig knowledge. 

Xearly all of the best concerns which have the modern apprentico- 
shij» system ‘‘ arrangt? for" aeadcinie work to supplement the work 
in the*i*lH)p. They recognize that the object of the system is to tench 
the hoy a trade, and that the trade can not he learned unless the boy 
*knows the mathematics, meclmnics, and husine.ss methods which ac- 
company the trade. This instruction is given by some establishments 
in a schoolroom connected with the factory. When the teacher of 
these subjects is a master of pedagogical principles, and has an,in- 
t^rest in boys and a knowledge of the industry, it is readily seen that 
this Hupplemental academic instruction, combined with shop training^ 
is a very strong competitor of the best industrial education, under* 
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struction, and unfortunately the methods adopted sometimes. lack in 
definiteness. TJie public industrial or trade school vill always be a 
better place for a boy to receive the proper academic instruction, un- 
less the industrial establishments make an effort to arrange means of 
imparting more definitely this instruction. 

A few manufactHring concerns, such as the General Electric Com- 
pany at West Lynn, Mass., the Fore River Ir'hipbnilding Company at 
Quincy, Mass., the Vale Sc Towne Manufacturing Company at Stam- 
ford, Cbnii., and the George V. Cresson Iron Works at Philadelphia, 
togajher with three large railroads, have each provided definite in- 
struction in the theory as well us the practice of the trade it repre- 
sents. In each case one of the engineering staff lias lieen chosen as 
the academic instructor, and through ‘special text-book.s and notes the 
boys are shown the reason for shop processes and the application of 
principles of mathematics and science. None of these concerns give 
instnictioii in English or history except such as may incidentally l>c 
called for in class discussion. The special text -books and iiote^ on 
ijnaihematics and inechanical drawing wliich are us<h1 are exceedingly 
practical, and furnish an object lesson for any student of industrial 
education. In cases of advanced apprenticeships tlie boys are taught 
on “company time," l>oing paid for the time consumed. This is an 
essential feature of modern apprenticeship systems. 

The majority of the concerns having an apiirenticeship system fail 
to provide in their works definite instruction in the related subjects 
of mathematics and science. An investigation shows that they “en- 
courage ” l)oys to attend public evening schools, mechanics’ institutes, 
and the Young Men's Christian Association chissi^s. Careful investi- 
gation shows that this encounigenicnt lacks definite results. The 
effort of the boys is not followed liy definite reports from the school 
authorities, and in only one instance, the Baldwin Lo<‘omotive Works, 
do the factory managers know definitely how iniiiiy boys attend the 
evening schools. The Baldwin Locomotive Company require those 
apprentices who are deficient in school training to attend the public 
evening schools, and last v6aV out of 3J18 who were serving their 
-time were required to attend. 

Hl(To “ encourage ” boys to take correspond once school work and 
evening school instruction without following them up or offering 
definite inducements for so doing l)v a shortened apprentice course, 
while it may show a tendency on the pArt of employers to recognize 
the efficiency of education, will not bring the results that public in- 
dustrial education would produce where book instruction was. a 
j:^uh6djpart of the course for every boy. In this respect the appren- 
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ticeship system novr carried on is in marked contrast to the work 
which would be done in the regular industrial or trade school. 

In all the better appnMiticoshiji systems 'the boys are in charge of 
a competent man, whose duty* in whole or in part is to see that a 
proper selection is made in eiigiiging now boys and in looking after 
their general welfare. He is c\])Coted to encouruge clean personal 
hul)its. inculcate right ideals of work, and exert a \vholesoine influence 
on the boy both inside ami outside the factory. 

There are certain well-defined advantages of a proper apprentice- 
ship system over almost any industrial school system which is likely 
to ’ devised, A good shop system assures the boy a practical train- 
ing in actual shop ])i'ocesse^ and methods for eveiy apprentice is 
employed on the regular factory product. The psychological value 
of commercial work is of gresit im])oi*tance. It takes a l>ov out of 
the sphere of theory and into that of practice. It clinches the boy’s 
interest, and makes him realize that the product of his work is to be 
a part of some useful machine. It inakes him familiar with faptory 
life and system. It may siive the time of the lx)vs, for the boy coming 
from the school sdiop, no matter how gooil his training, must start 
as an unknown quantity with his now eni|)loyer and win his way 
from the beginning, while a boy already four years in the service of 
the company may have won theii* confidence and esteem, may have 
developed ability and a spirit of loyalty, so as to put himself in line 
for promotion even befoiT he completes the apprenticeship term of 
service. 


The apprenticeship system o£ a largo factory which is the chief 
iiuhistrial concern of a city, will imturally ho considered by the 
public as the substitute for a trade sehool, ns both parents and boys 
will argue that as long as the l)oy is e\'viitnally going to work for 
the concern, it would l)c just ns w^H to start at once after leaving the 
grammar sehool and not ‘'waste" time hv attending a si)ecial school, 
in view of the fact that the concern would not recognize the prepara* 
tion of the trade school graduate by deducting more than a year or 
two from his term of indcntinw 

The apprenticeship coui*sc gives a boy a chance to earn ns well as 
learn. This has an important bearing upon industrial education, 
for^the class of bo\.s which will Ik' attracted, in the ininyk of the 
advocates of 'appriinticeship, are just the ones who can not afford to 
spend four years in a trade school whorc^no opportunity is presented 
to earn money. The idea of earning money is strongest in^ boy in 
his early te^ns, and in his desire to Iw a producer the apprenticeship • 
course will appeal to him. 

In so far as the apprenticeship system does not overemphasize 
academic instruction, and there is no evidence .tlu»t it ever will, it 
will offer great inducements to the boy who does not want to studj^ - 
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Those "who favor iiulustrial scliot)ls inaki* a spi'ioial point of the aj)- 
^•peal which whools of this character will make to hovs of this iy\H\ 
Inclml, every iiuhistrial school pro^^'amnu* pHl)li>hc(l at the JH•escM^ 
time 2)laci»s less emphasis on juauleiliic insti*ui‘tion than now e\i>t.s 
in our manual trainiii^r hi^rh >ehool-. hut at the same time tin* school 
bide overshntlows the sho]> side. The ajijneut ieoliip sy.-iem sia'iuls 
for slu)jj Hrst ami the school aftm wards. 

The apprentice-hij) appeals to the i)arents of hoys as Immii^- vei*v 
practical. I he })revailin^ o])inion amon^ tin* majority of people 
that a trade can only Ik* learned in a slu>i). »» tiade school 

will have cliiricnlty in ineetin^^ in the face of iletinite shop ti*ainin^ 
pjcstmted in the form of the inodt*i*n apprent icc^liip systimi. It is 
not intended to convey the iinpies>ion that fhe parents aiv eoircrt 
in thcii assuin 2 >t ion, hut inen^y t(» j)oint out^liat ^iii'h an iinpi*e.">ion 
exists and ^\•ill have a marked hearin^^ on the prohlem of ti’ade >rhooI 
education. 

Ap])i (‘III i(*e''h ip sy Meins aj)pea 1 to the em])loyer l>eea i i>e ho ea 11 
(lain hoys in pi’()cesSes ami methods pi'ciilnir tp hi^ h.u>iness, (u* in 
'\hat. rightly or wrongly, lu* eon^-ider- as l>ein(r ])e(mliar to him. 
► lLi\en in tlie ease of the host of trade xT.ooIs the em])lov('r wouhl IiaV(» 
to adjust Iiis methods ill those (miployi‘d in the M'hool. or else tin*. 
V Bchool would liave to fit its loiirses to met*l the needs of Hie maim- 
fti( tuieTj and the latt(n’ would In* iinpossd)le wlu*re a larc^e numlu*r of 
concerns of similar clianuiter existed in the same ihtv. Moreover, 
the employer can alford to teaeli a hoy who is inexperietteed if he is 
an uj)prentiee, as he ean make a ])rofit on him. If the hov were a 
j trade-school graduate, he would. want luoie pay at the start tlnm 
the employer eouhl afford to pay him, in view of the faet that the 
boy would re<iu ire time to adjust himself to shop conditions. . 

The ap])rentieeslii|) system most certainly apjieals to the majoritv 
of wmrkingmen, in that it starts the hov at the hotloin round of the 
^industrial ladder, and through a natural process of the ^‘survival of 
the fittc.st" eliminates the umle-irahle elonieuts. The trade school 
migTit^dve its graduates an impression that they were predestined to 
be foroinen, and asiile from causing hard f^eelings on the ])art of shop- 
trained Ixiys, wyuihl teiul to close the door of atl vanceinent to those 
who wore not graduates of trade seluml:^. It is of social and industrial 
fii^ficance that our head workers slundd rise from the ranks if wc 
afe to get the U*st results from the mass of industrial workers. On 
the otBer hand, the apprentice' would advance through a descu-ved 
promotion* gained b^oxperience to jKlsitions of n^s|)onsihility. llis 
personal contact \vith the rank and file ■would leaven the entire* mass 
^ of his fellow emplovci's. The ox]H*rience of men now foremen and 

1^- auperhitendcnts who have risen from being nppi*euticc boys 2 )oints 
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out thnt they alon^ lH*ttc*r with thos<‘ niuler tht*m because thej 
w(To ** one of tliem.'' 

A |)ro|H'i‘ ii|)j)reuiice system is the only way to privo trade training 
ii) liiH*s of industry located in small cities and towns where there 
are not enough iiuhi>lrial wmkers to warrant a special public trade 
mIhioI. or in tIios(‘ iiulu slides, located in large t*itii‘s. wUieh have a 
>jv, ial line of manufacturing wliich no jjublic school would bo war- 
l iiiud in (cabling to hoys, lx‘ejuise of the expense* of special courses 
nt iii-t ruction foi* one iiulustry which was not typiwal of the majority 
of the other industries. 

'Hu* imiuv'^sion must not 1 h* given that all aj^ju'enticeshi]) systems 
aie a sub>titiite for the ti*ade school, for tlu*i‘e are at the j)reseiit time, 
a> U:\< been pointed out, hut a few eiuu'ci'iis which carry on*iin appn*p- 
tice>iiip system that nu*t*ts the entire social and tiade prohleius as 
W(iiild a g(H>d trade school, (livcu a practical sort of trade school 


with the ciitpha'-^is on tin* shop sidt* and a system of academic instruc*- 
tioii wt*ll i‘(U*rclatcd with the shop instruct ion. and, on the other hand, 
a iiiM-cIas'^ apprenlie(*>hi]') system with thorough shop training and 
a rea-onahle amount of maidemic instruction, it might he hard to see 
\\lurh Would he the hettt*r for the hoy. AA ith a poor ajipreiiticeship 
sNXtrm, with the exploitatimi of the hoy at the cxpeiisc.*of shop and 
ar:id"iiiic training. th(*r(* would he no question of the advantage of 
tlir pui>lic trade scliool. ^ ^ 

It is to Ik* nott'il that not all the hoy.s of a coin nut nity work in s 
shop which has a ronij>lete ai>prent iceship system such as has heeii 
outJiiu*d. Ihei’t* are sonu* shops which have merely an imh*ntnrc 
system without deihiite shop training, and ^no* aeadeinio training 
d here :iiv others whieh are engaged in a line of work where no up- 
prenticesliip would be 'jHissible, and still others which are too sinnil 
to hwvo moiv than a half a dozen appn*ntii\'s and in which it w#idd 


not he feasible to have any elaborate shop and sehool training in their 
Works, I luler such conditions these industries must look to public 
trade scboojs to supply their need for sldlled labor, InvestigatioD 
shows that there are few cities where there would not Ik* need for l>iib- 
lie industrial education which would have two ])urpos(*s in view, on® 
the ])reparation of boys for the ad vaiiceil^jype of a ])pn*nt iceship sys- 
tem. represented in a few of the loeal factories, and the other a trade 
training which would he a substitute for the lack of first-class shop 
training whii’h might e.xist in the remaining shops, 

Tiieiv is still a large mmiLH*ivof sluip'^ in wliich there is a so-called 
a])pn*nticesliij) system that exists in name only, and this comftion is 
worthy of more than a j^assiii^ notice. * 

rheap|xi*enti(H*sliip system slionld have as its basis a mu Void ngroe- 
iDent iH'tween two ])ei'soiis, the eipployer luid the hoy, to jierform cer* 
tain t^cts which are of mutual advantage, the employer agreeing to J 
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teach the boy n trade, and the l)oy iir return agreeing to lx* faithful in 
the |H‘rforinanee of his duties and to continue his services for a cer- 
tain delinite time. No contract cun l)e worthy of the name if it is 
one-sided, and no appreiitice->hip system will succeed where the inter- 
ests of the boy are not bound up with those of his employer. 

The problem of trade training is made v(*rv complex hv the jnvsent 
system of sj)ecialization, and owing to the short tiine'ivqnired fur a 
beginner to learn a single prtK*ess and become a productive unit in the 
factory. A proper apprentice system will guarantee to the hoy the 
opportunity of learning his trade as a whole, at a fixed wage with a 
steady increase. j 

The employer must provide^hop facilities so that the hoys can re- 
ceive this all-round training, and so avoid the exploitation of the hoys. 
Unless great care is exercised such exploitation is very probable, for 
the foreman and the boy are working at cross purposes. 1'he bov ox^ 
pects definite shop training, w^ants to procure all possible information 
in the shortest time, and desires a variety of work and opportunity to 
wogr in all departments. The foreman, on the other hand, rcpro>ent- 
ing the company, strives for economy, foi* cheapness of production, 
and he can Iwtter further his ends liy keeping the apprentice on one 
class of work and in one department for a long time. 

Few foremen combine a legitimate care of tlidiV>o\va interests with 
a proper appreciation of the hoy’s objective. The average foreman 
utilizes the npprenftce at first for an erraiul hoy. Then he gives him 
aimplc work at a btmeh, such as chiseling and plain filing, cleaning of 
small castings, or assisting the stoekk(K*per in handling small tooN 
and stock materials. AVItH? this procedure ageustoins the hoy to the 
factory atmosphere and gives him an elementary knowledge* of his 
trade, it does not take long before the Ixuid in tlie efliciency curve is 
reached, and any full her expenditure of time grn dually IxTomes more 
and more disproportionate to the julditional advantage gained, 

’ This forces the apprentice to push himself forward in^nlcr to 
leafn different classes of work, and the foreman is nsuallj^^low to 
respond hy giving him the ad vantage of a variety of trainin^heenuse 
if the boy is inefficient at some particular work he will naturally be 
held at that work for imfiroveinent, and, on the other hand, if the hoy 
is efficient, the foreman is likely to keep him for an undue length of 
time on it in order to get the greatest commcrciai advantage from 
him. 

Sweeping floors, piling castings, and running errands may try out 
the i)oy and test his ability to stick to his job, butdhese qualities would 
be tested just as well by assigning him to defiiiitedMmch or machine 
work, for the shop management ought to be /ascertaining the hoy’s 
ability to make a good mechanic. I ^ 
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When tho shops an* in control of imiTow-niimled workmen the 
npprentire labors under a ^reat disadviinta^^\ in tli.it tlie workniQU 
fail to show tile boy anytliin;^, Kitlier thronjih i^nonmee or inalii^toiis- 
iie>s the workmen fail to point out to the bov the l)e.'t*niethod of doing 
the shop work. ' They would have him j)irt it up ’* as they dkl. In 
soine cas(*'^ the worlcnien theniselv(*s do not know the latest princi])lo 3 
in ^lloJ> woi'k. Throngh S'pi'cial ^lioj) training rooms the (lenerid Kli*e- 
trie C’ompany has l)een able to develoi) a standard of labor-skill which 
would not ha\'(**l>een [)os^ihIe if the l>oys hatl been thrown in eontaet 
with the mass of metdianics. When these boys graduate from the 
a]>prentiee eonr>e they set a standard for the whole factory organi- 


zation. • ' . ' 

'Another disad^ntago of some a])pronticeship ,systt*ms is that cer- 
tain (‘stablishmenfs art* so large, have so many tlepartinents and so 
many operations and processes, tluH the capaeity and time of the boy 
are fnlly ^mployt*d in mastt*ring tiu* iletails of one department to the 
exrlnsion of all other ’departments. This teiuls to keep the hoy in 
that department after lie has hni relied his term of apprent iceship 
seivico, and prevents him from working in any other department in 
another factory shonld he desire to. leave tlie employ of the firm, 
Puhlir industrial or traile scliools shonld never laHiome so nairow in 
tlieir scope as to ] ) t a n^a 1 1 - i‘o u n d siiop training. 

I’p to this point/the argument lias concerned itself with two phases 
of tlie appreiiticeshij) system, one a definite and complete systeih, 
which inay or may not be a substitute for tho trade school, depending 
ii])on (‘oiulitions lioth civic and industrial ; the other an indefinite and 
incomjilete system, whiefi lacks the fulfilling of a mutual obligation, 
which is very essential to a pi’operly comlueted ajiprentieeshij) course. 
There is yet another form of apprent iccshii) system now in existence 
which has a very imjiortant bearing on the whole subject of industrial ’ 
ediieation. . It repre.sents just as (finite and eomjilete a^ystem a^s the 
one first referred to, exeejit that it iiiilentures aj)])renti^s to one de- 
partment, and one deiiartment only, for a term varying from oiw^t 9 
two wars. It As called the special^ ai)^)rentiefehip system. It has 
l)een ij^pted by tiic National Association of Machine Tool Builders, 
This system takes into account the changing conditions in Ihe ma- 
ehiii^’ munuf4u’turing business with regard to the increasing spe- 
cial ilfittion whi^ runs through the industry. It assumes that, if the 
vast inajority of. workii^cn are to be sjiecialists, the apprenticeship ., 
system should recogiiizfc the fact and train boys for. the work whicl^ 
they are going tcTdo. The^niinagers hi these concerns state that it is 
a condition and not u theory which confronts thefm. They sjpte that 
it is difficult to obtain boys for the general shoj) courses through the 
low Vate of wages which cahl^ offered them, because when boys are 
transferred irmoOL one department^ another there is for the time 
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being n loss of efliciono}* far as oiUput is ih)Ucitium 1. H^Ii enough 
wages to attruet bows eim not lx* paiil without a loss in })rollt. 

Uiuler the special n|)])rentice>hip plan boy> attain a good degree of 
efficiency in a coiiij)araiividy diort time, deliluM'ate ins( enrl ion in one 
do])artincnt Udug i*(‘thrted in an immetliatidy inrreased eHieiiMiey. and 
llie plan is fnr(hrr(‘d lH*rause ii is f(nind to hr imniedia.toly ])iojiiabl(* 
lo tlK^einpl()V(*r to giw* it, ' ^ 

These ina uu fact urcrs .bine 1xm*u hindered in tlu*ir j>rudiietion by 
the laelv of skilled men and the iliflienUy of pro<'iirini:‘ boy- to leai’n 
fke trade of inaehinist, for these boys eonid go right into the -hoj^as 
imudtjne hands and earn gooil wagi*s at aniomaLie niaehiiu-, 

"I'be only way tlie^e tiniis f<ndd nu*el Alie pi’^bleni was to gi\-e the 
boys, as s|x*eia! apprentie(‘s. ilu‘ -iU*! of work wliieh pai»l a debnile 
profit to (he firm from the start, This j'>hiii apjH'al- esj)eeially to boys 
frtnu the (‘oimtrv wlm. away from borne, can not lime on the small 
wagifs paid the gnioral appreiitiee. % 

The speeial aj)piH‘iil ii-eship eontraet covers a trial period of two 
Luinlred and forty hours, and then an ind(‘ntiin* to one of 11 depart- 
ments — tnriiTng, vertical boring niilL boi*izontal b^ing mill, phoiitig. 
milliftg, drilling, grinding, eiveting, turret, vise, scraping. Xol less 
than I’J rents an hour is paid the Ix'ginirer, and at the eiid of one 1 
one-half years Ik* can earn as much ns cents per hour. The general 
apprentice course ill limuy factories has frequently a maxinmm wage 
at the lyd of four years of service luH apjiroaehhig what is j.mid 
wider tire' special apprenticeship plan.4t the end of a year's service. 

As n rule, specialization limits capacity jiiid narrows the mind. It 
is right as it secure.-* speeial skill, but there should U‘ something more 
in order to train the broad uian. 

Careful investigation shows that the demand for trade schools 
conies from employers who have no systematic, iletinite metluMl of 
training their apprentices. These men are of the opinion tliat 
a piiblio trade school woiiW- furnish them with a supply of skilled 
mechahics. (k*nerally tliey have no more realization of the pnihahle 
results of a public trade school, as fur as producing skilled media nie.s 
is concerned, than they have of the possibilities of a first-class ajipren- 
iiceship system in their' own works. 

Those managers of industrial concerns who have now in operation 
a broad, conipivhensive form of apprenticeship are in favor of trade 
adiools, not because they will mei*t their special needs, hiit'^atlior 
because they are iii favor of all forms of industrial education, and 
(the success of theii* apprenticeship system l\ai proved to them that 
trade mstruction can be made practical and effective. Moreover, 
these men desire to see the general introduction of trade schools 
to meet thi^jaeeds of concerns which do not and qslS ndt have a system 
•f a^prentiiS^a^p as elaborate as their own* 
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In goneral it inay lx* said tlint the siipcrinliMidonts of ilu)'<c* 
tiial 01 ni /a 1 101 1> wlnrli luno this advauia'd Ivpt* of appriMitico- 
.^lii|>. c’oinltiniii^ slioj) and acadiMiiir training, do not ftrl that IckmI 
srlmols ^viIl iu(M‘t tiu* lurds of tlioir o\Vn factorii*'-. Tlirv claim that 
,llir technical nMpnrtaiicn^ of their Ini-inos. arc sncli that no -pccial 
pnhiic trad(‘ sclmol rouhl ever fill tlir re<|iiimiient'<. 'Diis feeliinr 
c\isk< very -tmiiirly amon^ the inaoa;/,.r.-. of the varioiK railroads ^ 
\diich have ado]>iod an a|)]»remjrcdiip '■V'^lem. Some of the^' nu*n 
leel that the trade-chool ^o’lidiiatc Wuiihi come into the >\m[) with a 
ti:ert‘ or less hi^di opinion of his economic value, and the tamipanv 
vomhl have to spend a conple of years niakin^r him over, and thos’e 
years would lie -oinewhat ^vasted as far .a- both parti(‘s were 
cfftic(*rned. 

Moreover, tliey feel that it ivfar In-tter to paiin hoys ri^rht in the 
>h(t|)s in >iich a way that they can e\'eutnally liecoine fortmien ami 
>M|)ei*intendcnfs. than to train them oi;tsid<* tlie shops :nul tljtm cxjlect 
tiiem to ha\*e the same inllnence on tluar shopinates that tliev W( mid 
have if tliey Iiad Immmi taught in the sant(‘ mnnnei/j^s tho other *hoys. 

It is not to licSindcfsIood tlnU' ;iny of tli(> indiistritil inimafrt'fs lire 
o|)l)os(‘d to li-mV scliooK '-per -^o." They siniplv do not sec the 
mvd for them in comu>ction witli their o-wn eonrerns. Init they do 
«id) to hnvp them for the other fellow." wlio 1ms no (fefmite system 
of tfiiininir skilled meehnnies. 

The Donwlns ('omnii.ssioii on rndnstriid Kdnention em|)hnsi 7 ,pd 
the need for indnstrinl sehools which would iJi-ovitfe for the hoy and 
}rirl of from 14 to 1C. yours of ufre. who Ion ve the <irainnnir school • 
and "waste two years" hefore they are wanted iii the indiisirie.s. 
.This statement js feenforocKl thn.iijrh recent interviews witii inami- 
faetiirer.s.^T he terms of the itidontnres which these men have 
luh.pted (To not provide for a hoy before he is..lC or 17 vear.s of age. 
Thes(> men find that tnatiy of the applicants have left s(-hool ns soon 
as the jaw. allowed, that they have been in all sorts of work, and that 
(hey have not improved mentally or morally and have forgotten 
many of the prc'cepls tnnght in school. While they eipphnsize the 
fact thivt they prefer to give trade in.struction to thes<> Imys in their 
own way. they would like to have boys better prejinred iii the lines 
of pnornl intelligence, ii^ linnd training, with a l>ettef mentiTl gnisp 
of indnstrinlisiii^ a better undei-stnnding of practical matheinaties, 
simple mechanical drawing, etc., and hence beljevc firmly in public 
imliistrial education. ^ * 

. While tha question may arise as to the value of the trade school 
as comparecl with a first-cla.ss apprenticeship systeip, there is no 
doubt of the need for industrial training*in our public schools as a 
definite ^ preparation for the special shop training which is being' 
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generally adopted in all modern shops, as well as for employnjgj^ in 
those concerns Avliich have only a mediocre system of training. # 

The unwillingness of nianufacturei*s to employ n boy until he is IG 
or 17, and so has n^acheclthe age of discretion as well as more physical 
jnatnrity-iiiflkes it imi>orative that imblic education provide facilities 
for meeting this'comlition. The recent developments of the special . 
apprenticeship system in the machine tool builders' trade only empha- 
size the need for this tyi>c <>f s<.'hooh The tendency is toward sixi iali- 
, zation. There is no getting away from the fact. The rapid ihcreaso 
in the nnmher of divisions of the various industries into related 
industries, the e^•er-inc^easing suhtlivision of processes and operations 
» within a siI^rle department of an industry, mean that no worker can 
master the whole of an industiy unl^ss extraordinary effort isJnade, 
either by trade schools or by nianufacturers through complete appren- 
ticeship s}*stotfis. to offset the prevailing tendency. 

v^pecializatioh tends to narrow the field of^ vision ^f the wprker. 

If this condition is likely to continue, ami there is no reason to think-* 
this will not l>e the case, it means that the hoy must i1?ceive sotne all- 
round academic and hand training 1 m? fore he goes to worje, for it will 
be impossible for the majority to rise above the conditions imposed 
by the prevailing industrial organization. It is the common experi- 
ence that few boys who enter upon the special apprenticeship system 
ever take up the full apprenticeship afterward-. The pay at 

‘ the end di the specif apprenticeship service is too I'nr^' in proportion 
to that which a boy would receive if he started over again in another 
department, to make it a sufficient inchicement for him to continue a 
^Bchyme of training which would make him a master^of the details of 
all departments, of yhich tlSferc are as many as 11 in the machine tool ' 
industry. * 

The action of the National Tool Bmlders' Association in boldly 
. Btating that-they expect to train specialists will do more to call to fhe • 
bttention 'erf the public ,the necessity for bvoad industrial training 
befpre tf^e age of 17 than .any other procedure. The public must face 
the question as it stands. * • P* ’ 

There is a need for mchiQ p*^cticaJ;ia^plicatio^'of mathematics and 
science in our pnblic whether they be the regular public , 

schools as now conducted or the special industrial schools to epme. * 
excellent work l)oing done by^the superintendents of apprentices 
io the large industrial estabUshmentS along lin^ of practi^l teach - 
ing, by shop problems bearing upon the formal subjects of arithmetic, 

• algebra, geometry, mechanics, and chemistry^ will have * great in- ^ 
fluence on the courses of study in the regular and special schdols 
conducted under public ausjpices*. , It is a revelation to see the inanner 
In wh|oh^t^ teachers’ in th^ apprentice courses approifck the prob-^ 
Im .ojt the eppUcet^ of practiooir Eec^eumple ,is a 
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concrete illustration 'of some mechanical or other principle of the 
daily shop practice. In some instances the teaching covers arith- 
inetic( elementary algebra, mensuration, el^mentarj^ trigonometry, 
eletjients of machines, power transmission, strength of materials, ele- 
mentary electricity, mechanical drawing, and machine design. The 
itpprentice learas a valuable lesson of the monetary value of such a 
training by the mere .fact that the company is willing to pay his 
regular wage during the period that he is receiving this academic 
instruction. “ 

\o provision is made by many firms for academic teaching in con- 
nection with tl^appreiiticeship system. Many firms do not feel that 
they can afford to do it. and expre-ss the conviction that either the 
public day school ought to meet this requirement or else the appren- 
tices should attend a good evening, school. But whoever a concern 
can have the boys engaged on productive work and at the same time 
give them academic training, all on a profit-paying basis, it is to be 
hoped that it will adopt the scheme of*^mbined shop and school 
training. . - 

As the matter now stands,' the public evening schools and other 
agencies of snpplem^tat education are the only ones to provide 
facilities for this schcol instruction for boys who have not receiv^ 
sufficient training to ei\ter the trades. A few managers do not favor 
the evening school plan, as they believe that the boys are not. in a 
phy.sical arid Tiieutal condition to do the best work. The majority 
are in accord with supplementary evening instniction, and believe 
that thie principle of the survival of the fittest will serve to eliminate 
(he boy who has not sufficient perseverance and patience’, and leave 
the boy who is worthy of promotion to a higher position. 

It appears that evening schools will hive an impiortant bearing 
on the future npprentice.ship system. Doctor Ballict states that the 
■problem of efficient evening school instruction is to-day one of the 
most serious educational questions. It is interesting to note that 
the apprentices themselves oftentimes prefer to attend evening 
sclmols conducted under private auspices rather than Uke public even- 
ing t^ses. In one concern which compels apprentices tq ^ttend some 
evening school, 42 per cent go to private schools where they are 
obliged- to pay a fee and furnish their own text-boodis. They stath 
that they receive' more individual attention in these schotds, and 
the courses of instrgetion are inore closely adapted to their needs. 

Such a statement -is seen to be undoubtedly true, if one ocHisiden 
that the majority of public school-teachers are regularly employed 
in the day schools and naturally use the methods and texts pxescriM 
for day students. .Pnvate educational institutions which u« a^fail*. 
able to them .appmiticea ue , usually ope& «mly ni gh^ ag d jii|^ 
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special corps of teachei^ selected from tlie various factories. While 
this is done for, the salte of econom}% as no instkutioii could afford 
to pay a teacher at thq rate of a full day's Tvork for a few hours in 
an evening, it serves a pedagogicjtl and industrial purpose by pro- 
viding competent men who are fully alive to tli€W'e<pureincnts of 
modern industry. , 

It is but a question of time before pnldir evening schools will offer 
opportunity for all classes of workers. Mncji of the instruction at 
the present time is adjusted to meet tluVneed^J of the commercial class. 
The time must come when the facilities o^^ur manual training high 
schools and technical schools will be open to the apprentices of the 
community. The excellent example of the Springfield Tetdinical 
High School in throwing oi>en its doors to the mechanics of the city% 
whereby they can use the shops and drawing room, is worthy of emu- 
lation by other cities. The well-etpiipped Stuyvesa'nt Technica 1 High 
School in New York City will be open soon to the mechanics of tho 
city. Other cities are contemplating a similar course. In this way 
' whatever evils result from shop specialization can be met 

A differentiation in th^ teaching of the various subjet'ts will even- 
tually come about In the German continuation schools^one finds 
tiyit there is “ arithmetic for the machinist,'^ ‘‘ arithmetic for the car- • 
penter," chemistry for the textile worker,” etc. ^ There is no reason 
why a group of 75 apprentices now divided into three sections in our 
public evening schools without regard to occupation should not be 
formed into the same number of sections, but with each section made 
up of men in allied trades^ Moreover, the teacher could be selected 
for his knowledge of that particular phase of the subject* which his 
section was concerned with. It would not cost the school department 
any moVe to employ a man oiitside-the corps of regular teachers, and 
the result would be more efficient service. 

The varied Mperiencea of manufacturers under the different types 
of jy)prenticeship which have been dc^cri^d lead to certain general 
consideration and conclusions regarding the relation of apprentice- 
ship systems to general industrial education, including of cour^ in 
the latter term trade schools. 

Facts that have been given prove without question that the appren- 
ticeship system^ as is the case with trade schools and the more general 
i^ustrial schools, is designed to. train for a trade and to develop the 
mind. Thus the aim Und purpose of all three methods are tfie same, 

^ each to be* applied anc[ developed in accon^ce with the conditions 
of ihdostry and the oppwtunity of securing pupils or apprentices. , 

The fiMts also show condusively that it can not be assumed that a 
apj^oiol of sq^'^nd is the onl^agu^gy by whidi 
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by which there shall bt» secured this increased amonnt of skill, the 
apprenticeship system in its modern form must be reckoned with as 
i\ powerful element. The apprejiti(a^ship trade school and the half 
time trade school should not lx? nofrlectod. 

The main difference lx»t ween these types of school and the general 
nppnmticeshij) system of the Ix^tter onier lies in the former placing 
upon a separate department of industrial organization the duty of 
vtraining apprentit'es in those features of a trade which can l)e best 
taught in a st’hool. There are nearly ns ninny expressions of these 
tyjH^s of s<*hool as there’ are firms or industries in M'hich an attempt is 
made to conduct them. These schools approach closel)' the suppose 
piir|K)se of trade schools, and are at the same tune closely allied to 
the apprenticeship systeni for two ron.sons: (1) in some cases th^je 
i>ear a diiwt relation to an apprenticeship sysfeni, ns in the case of \ 
the North End Union, where one year is dinlncted from the regular ^ 
indejitiu'e of the lx)v who attends the school; ('2) because in other 
cases they are carried on by the concern itself as a part of the regular 
apprenticeship system. 

The hiain difference between the pubhc trade school and the schools 
that have lx*en doscrilxxl.is that the Hi>t is initiated by the public 
and Uj^ny Ix'ar but little relation to the specific needs of employers, and 
may also have little direiT sii]x?rvision by them, while the second 
ilejjeiul upon the initiative and ovei*sight of the employing class. This 
class does not delegate its duties and attempt to place the respcmsi- 
Ifility of training efficient workmen upon the public. The advocates 
of these schools claim that it is not possible to teach trades well with- 
out virtually carrying on the business which each' trade represents. 
Furthermore, they solve the perplexing questions raised by trade 
unions, whether trades should be taught to others then those alrcj^y 
actually at work in the trades repreinted. 

The North End Union School, an account of which has already 
been*^ven, is an illustration of one kind which has a definite con-^ 
nection with the practical work out^^e of the school, even before the 
school instrucUon has commenced. It is a very marked example of 
the connection which may exist between ^chooi authorities and iht 
employing class. It is unique in that a number <>f employers are 
interested. It isHhe trailing room for a number pi printing office 
and is devoted to a single idea — a school of printing. But the prin- 
ciple of school might be easily applieckin other trades. It i^ a. 
type of school for communities where there are m^y gmAll ooncenia 
in the same Jine of woft 

^he I^dlow Tertile S^opl b of another order, ^bodjdng, 
ever, the same general principlea. It is by oi^ 

{doyen; it is an exoeUmt id tto haU-l^ 
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a trade school where no opportunity was ^ven to earn while leara- 
ihg. Again’, the composition of the population at the Ludlow works 
must be considered, they being largely Poles, Italians, etc, _ The 
" school is of a type for an isolated factory villa^ having a ^large 
number of .workers all engaged in one industry, and that of such a 
nature that a . general textile school like tho^re at Iwowell and Philadel- 
phia would not serve its ends. 

Still another ty|>e, yet embodying some of the essential principles 
under discussion, is exemplified in the school of R. Hoc & Co., al- 
ready described in detail; this school is conducted at the expense 
^ of the compan}% but after working hours; or perhaps more accurately 
stated, the apprentices stop work at 5 o’clock, wash up, have a lit- 
tle supper provided. at the company’s expense, then go to the school 
room, and for an hour and a half study those subjt^c^^s \ *hich fit.thein 
to become expert machinists. 

Educators can learn much from these three experiments, Wiile 
the apprenticeship system, or the several systems^ have a direct bear- 
ing upon industrial education, broadly s|)oaking, there are some dis- 
advantages *as well asi the great advantages that have l^een specified. 
Among the disadvantages there may be considered the. following: 

(1) ^.Boys are hired by the emplA^ment department .and not by 
• specialists who luiderstand boys. After selection, boys assigned to 

shop /foremen are too often utilized as errand boys, to sweep floors, 
pile' castings, an<J for other worl^ having no relation to the processes 
of lAnufacture. It is claimed thift this, is done, to “ try out ” a’ boy,., 
yet ft is for nothing more than to test his ability to/' hang on,” hi» 
nratness, pr<Mnptnes.s, {xHiteness, ett;. All these qualities could just 
B8 well be tested by assigning him to. definite bench or machine 
work, or to the tool room or stock room, where he would become fa- . 
miliar with, the stock, organization, etc. 

(2) The apprenticeship ideal and the action of the f^man are 
often at cross piirposes. The apprentice desires to learn a trade, 
while the foreman wants to cheaf>en the cost of production, and has 

.. A tendency therefore to exploit the hoj. The |)lacing of boys under 
* ✓ the direct charge of journeymen and their acting as helpers, to men 
who are on piece work are examples of this practice. The assign- 
ing of boya to automatic machinery and holding them there from the 
begiiming of their course discourages^em. 

(3) *In some ahpp# where the fwmen and workm’en are some- 
/ wfiat xuirrow-minded, the apprent^ labors under an enormous dis» 

advantage^, in th&t the worsen will not show him or teach him 
the <^der men have served their seven ytors, and 
'the.ldd pidt it up as l dneahop it was 

* .-woAii^, ;«heb..a8ked why.;^' 
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did not show a young apprentice how to do a piece of work, repli^,' 

“ Do yon think I am a teacher?” It would seem as though it woidd 
be possible in every shop, no matter how sm^ll, to place theboys under 
the best workmen,.tliose who wouW. have the greatest interest in bo}’8, 
•even if* these men were paid 25 cents a day more for special service. 
Of course the systems that have l>een described above provide for 
special instructors, and this sort of thing with them is entirely 
eliminated. 

(4) In the departmental system which prevails in very -large 
concerns to a considerable e.vtent, the boys are apprenticed to one 
department and can not obtain knowledge of any other. These 
departments are so large in themselves and have so many operations 
that they oan easily employ all the capacity of a boy for the full 
term of his indenture. This' is all right as lon^ks the boy remains 
in the company’s employ, but If he leaves and does not enter a 
competing company dealing in the samp product he finds his being 
unsiiited for general work a bar to further employment. - 

Some of the specific advantages and disadvantages of apprentice- 
ship training and trade school training have been very briefly but 
positively summarized by a writer in The Apprenticeship Bulletin, 
published by the No'rth End Union, Boston, Mass., for March 1907. 
They are brought in here because this work is an advocate of 
trade schools and modern indenture apprenticeship, and the state- 
ment^ aje perfectly fair-minded. Some of the reasons why a trrfd® 
school can render better service than the shop in developing a com- 
l)€tent compositor are stated to be : (1) The sdiool can help t^ake 
a profitable workman in a shorter time by giving him at onoe, under 
instruction, legitimate shop prajitice in the work of the trade, while 
in the shop a period of weeks, usually months, is devoted to sweep- 
,^ing, running errands, an^ simji^ work, and there is little or no . 
opportunity given to practice the work of the trade. (2) The school 
can give .a series M^^^chaiiJ^ons, general and fundamental, upon' 
which othei\w'oyk 'Tlmy l)e based and further efficiency more certainly 
developed, wKile^in tl»e .shop there is no sequence in the kinds of 
work given to fhe^ learner, in ,that it is all ^like routine work, or it ' 
is all so radically unlike to his untrained mind thjt he gets lost and 
flounders around in a maze of uncertainty. (3) The school can ■ 
give the opportunity to do a ^k over and over a^ain until jt is done 
right, the opportuni^ to study each problem closely and deliberately, 
while in the shop tiiere can be little or no chance to try again- The ■ 
work must be thrown away or allowed to go imperfect. (4) The 
school can give a broader, more intelligent idea of the relation of ^ 
parts to the whole- Wheivi, there is. an opportunity to |>racti^ «|1- . ; 
t^ usual pji^UonB of plt^uction, learna Iktt 
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enoe of each part upon the others. AMien he looks up a form on 
the stone he learns why it is important that the composition iu-ihe 
stick or on the pilley should Ih* accurately justified. AVhen ho |)ut.s 
a foim on the press he learns why the work on the stone should Ik* 
done so that tl>e lock-up is finn and square. In the shop^-on the 
other hand, the tendency to make him d(» one thin^ may iH*nuit him 
to become a tolerably goo<l workman, hut he is helpless in emer- 
gencies and can not ^rasp any unusual proi)lein. (51 In the school 
the anstmetion is direct and |)ers(mal, ^iven by one who is selecteil 
not oidy because of his superior qualities as a eraftsman. but btx'aiiso , 
of hl^ ability to teach. In the sho]i the instruction is haphazard, 
and accidental, given hy u foreman who i.s already harassoil hv a 
multiplicity of details, not to mention his temptation to exploit the 
boy for the sake of profit to his department. 

The ^me writer fives a few reasons why the sehool can uevel* take 
the place of the shop. The shop emphasizes the value of time, on 
which cost of production is hase<l. A clear peri'eptton of how a^ 
piece of work should he done is neeessiU'v at the outset in onhw to 
•nvpid waste of time and a conse<pient • money hvss. Also while a 
degree of skill and efficiency can lx* acquired in a school, it needs the 
incentive of the connnereinl demands of shop to develop them 
to a higher degive. The writer- closes hy saying that on the whole 
the shop gives opportunities of putting into practictythe principles 
which have been learned in»the school. 

These points are apropos not only to the printing trade, hut to all 
others, and the wisdom of the reasons for and against any particular 
form of tr;adc education, must appeal to all who are looking for the 
best res\ilts of industrial training. With a wise coordination nil 
these various elements lend to the most .satisfactory re^^ults. It is too 
late to advocate any particular#fornr of iiulnstrinl education ns the 
,only one. As already intimated, the point should Ih^ emphasized 
in closing this study, that the hroad-iuinded educator on indiwtrial 
linea^mufit reckon with thenv all if he hopes to win the public, 
gain the great ohject.s sought lx>th hy educators and by niniutfac- 
turers. Narrowness, jealousy of systems, special ndvocacy of one 
or the other are prejudicial. 

The advocates of the trade school pure and simple must l>o Im^ad 
enough to see the benefit of the wideV industrial training, and the 
advocates.of this kind of training must acknowledge the great results 
secured by trade schools and by a modernized up*to-date apprentice- 
dnp system. , - ^ 
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APPENDIX. . : 
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OIOT:ST of APPREXTICK I.AWS.a 


In tlio follow!: If: diKost. tlio npiironticp* I aw a art* rtinsitlortMl hy Statt^s. the 
statutory provisions In all States htauf: eonsiderotl as nearly ns iH>sKlI»le In uiil-' 
form order am! not In tin? (wdor.in whleli tliey aiipear In the statute btMtks. 

ALABAlMA. 


A minor may he hound out hy the partMtts, and wlien parents are unable to* 
provide for his supiKtrt. hy the prohate .iinl;;e of a eonnty. 

A male may l>e hound out until he Is 21 ami a ftMitale until she Is 18 years 
of afio. 

Tilt* master Is requlrtMl to stv that the apprentlct^ Is tauftht his trade and to 
r<*ad and write, tt) provide him with ptsul and wholcstnnt? provlsitms, neeessnry 
eltdhin;:. washing:. lodplnp, and metlleal attendant'o. ami at the expiration of the 
term of service, to furnish' him with two new sultl of elotlu^s. lie may enforce 
olK^llenee ynd f:<MHl helmvlor Ity such imHlernte corisiral puulsbmeat as at com- 
mon law a father or mmrdlan Is allowed tr> Inflict. * 

It Is unlawful to entice, <lec<ty. or iK*rxuade an apprentice to h*ave the service 
of his master, to (employ him, to furnish him fmal or clothluf:. or to g.ve or sell 
him ardent spirits, wlthcnit tlie written consent of the master. 

Sonh*e! Code of 1SD7, Si'Ctluns -llMi to 507. 0504 to 0009. 


ARKANSAS. 

A minor may he bound out lv>* the father with the wrUten conBont of the 
mother; by the puArdlan 1/ an ori>hai\ without sufficient estate for its maltite- 
nance, and hy the mother if tho falrw is dead and no gimrdlan lias lieen 
apix>lnte<l. In any case the Indentures in ust he approved hy the judge of the 
county court. A minor may nlw^e hound out hy the jmige of the county court 
In casarttho imreiits hnve’not tl«ymeans, or neglect to umhitaln said minor,- 
A nmlo may be Imund until /l and a female until 18 years of age. 

The master Its re<]ulred to tench the apprentice a trade and to send the appren- ‘ 
tloe to fwdiool at leas! one- fourth of his lime after he Is 7 years old. ami the 
apprentlw must be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic to the rule of three, 
Inclusive. " ♦ . 

It la unlawful to entice, persuade, or Induce an apprentice to leave the aerVIce ' • 
of the master or to conceal him after leavlivg sncli service, ^ ^ , 

Source: Digest of ISIM, sections 2(1) to 258, 14t>5. 4950. 

• ’ CALIFORNIA. 


A minor of 14 years of age or over may l>o Imund by his father, or by his 
niothar or guardian In onse of the father’s death or Incompetoncy. or where he 
has willfully almnUontHl his family for one year wltliout making suitable pro^ 
vision for. their supixirt, 'or Is hnhltunlly Intemiwrute or is a vagrant; by as 
executor who hy the will of the father Is directed to b^g up the chHd 
to a trade or (filling ;*by the mother alore Irlthe child Is Illegrtlumte; and by the 
Judge of the superior court If the ndnor is poor, homaloss, chargeable to thg 
county or Staf^or ah outca^ wdio bus no visible menus of^obtaintilg an honest * 

— ^ li ; — 

* From Tenth Special Report of U. 8. Commlratoncr of JUbor (1904). An examination 
of recent legtolatlon has failed to reveal any changes ox importance to be mada In tha 
statutory provialoba thera gtren. / 

■ ^ Ott - -SI. 
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livelihood. If a minor hn» no I'areut or Kuanliau comi>etcnt to act he may. with 
the approval of the siiiKTlor court, hind hlm«df. T^jo minor’s consent must be 
expressed In the indenture and testifiwi to by bis alKtiinc the sjmie. ’ 

A male may be h^mnd until 21 ami n female until IS years rxf atre 
The master imist eauw* the apprentice to be taught ri'adin;;. writ Inc. nml the 
pound rules of arithmetic, ratio, and pn*iH)rtl(m, must clve him the nMJiiisite 
Instnictlon In the diPTcrcnt branches" of his trade, and, at the expiration !.f his 
term of service, must civc him in cold and two new suits of elmhes to I>e 
worth in the agcrecate at letis! ?no. In ail cases the master must pav and de- 
the uwjrtMitlet' the mnuey. clothes, and other proi>orty to wliicli he is 
entitled under tlic Indenture. 

it Is imhiwful to entice, cotiuw*!. or iwrsuadc an apprtMilice to run awav i.r to 
euiploy. hftrltor. or wncenl him. kiiowHic him to he a Vunawhv. A w.astrr mav 
not remove his ni>prentire out of the State, hut he mnv l»e diicharced from the 
tudeiiturc hy the superior court, if lie wishes to It^tvo the v^tatc. * ' 

Source: Acts of 11K)1, chapter 157, P(H.tionM 51 to aif 

, COLORADO. 

A minor nijjj,* be bound out hy iiis father, or by his rnotber or puardlan if the 
lather is dead. UicomiH>tent. has willfully abaiulomHl his familv f..r six ni-.aitlis 
without mnkinc suitable j>rovisl(m for tlieir sup!>ort. or has become a Ii:il>itnal 
drunkard; by the mother alone If the cUiid is itlc^dtinmte. but siilistHpient mar- 
ruij;e defeats lier power to l)Jnd a child duriiu: nmrria;:c. whether illeiritimate 
or not. In the above cases the cons*MitS)f thi> minor, who is over 14 vcar< of 
ap. 8 necessarj*, and must bo o.xprcssotl hr the indentures and testiti*Hi to by 
his sitniinp the same. A mluor may also Im bound out by a siiiHTiutendeiit of 
^ of the ct>uuty If eitlier tlie minor or his parents are, or n'lav Iu\ ebanre 

*^*"'\* piireuts an^ iK>or aiid the father 

* habitual drunkard, and If the fntiier is dead and the motlier is of .a Imd 
mrnepr p KufTers the minor to ^irow up in Idleness, etc. A miwor may hind 
bituself if he has no parents comp^*teiit to act aiul no ^riiardian. ' 

A male may I»o bound until ;>1 years and a female until IS years of ai:e or 
Jintii niarrlap witbln said ajire. 

An nppreiijl^ must ho tniiKht his trndo nnd imist ho.liTstnictPd In tlio cDimimn 
bra|cheH of ediiontlon. In souio imbllo or otlior Pobool, nt lonst tliro.^ 
toontHB In every year until be slmll Imve arrived nt the am- of H voars iiad 
Mtll ne stwll have npoelved a emmaou K-bool ednratloii. iio must ho' fumisliod 
With BUltablo clothlnB. f«<xl. mid ntteiitimi la Blckiioss and health, rimn the 
«plretlon of biB term of Bervlce, the master imist fiinijsh him a new Rlblo, and 
two new suits of clothes, to be Worth. n^s|>ectlvely. |15 and $25 
A master may not remove an apprentice out of the State, but' the court may 

IL efo. "'!? "r.'" 'vlsliea to 

wave the State. Tln^ denth of the master dlsc'huygea the appreutlceshii) 

Source; Statutes of 1891, cluipters 0 and 20. ’ ^ * 

* r 

CONNECTICUT. » 

0 ^ 

A minor ihay be bound out by the fatbciy^r imnrdlan. In which case the con-. 

- oT.h neceasary ; thlB must he expressed 

Uf the Indentuiw ahd testified to by blB signing the name. The selectmen of a 
town may, with the coilsent of n.Jiistlce of the i>eaee, bind out the children of 

sold town, allows ills children to nils- % 
Qiend their time and neglects to employ them in some honest calling nnd of 
•ny person who does not provide couiiietently for bis children, whereby they 
m e*PO^ to want; also any poor children who Use Idly or are oiposeil to 
*Mt and hare 09 one to take care of tliem. The trusty of the State Reform 
"a Kuardlau, bfnd out any 

^ “'“ofty- The directors of the In- 

School for Girls ^y bind" out any girl committed to said school. The - 

^ <»“«>* ot two JusOces ot the pea^ 
unprovided for. A 
consent of the selectmen of his 

toTO, bind himself If he has no father or guardian withln.the State. ■ 

«PPw«»tlcw until 21 and femalea nnUI 18 years * 
in of Indian chlldwS., 

Ig foauU^t 16 ytara of tge» or jmtU 
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iimrr I on A'lthin tlint njjo. Inmates of tlio Conn e<'t lout Industrial School for 
(ilfis may he Indentnrotl only fnr the terms ot their CM>mn>ltnieut, 

•* It l« unlawful to elolRH or entlcv miy lawfully bound minor from the f»ervlce 
(It custody (tf Ills, umsterr * 

ScMirce: Ceiiernl Slat utos ( f lh02. st'othaia 2S2i> 4(;S4 to 

•iiUHh '-c 

^ DELAWARE. 

A minor may Ik» MmikI out by the father; by the (runrdlan If there bo no 
fa! her lesitliii^ in the State; by the inotIn‘r if there Im* ti(> father re.sidiuf; In 
tin*. State and there is im jrannllan; by any two tmsttH's of tiie p<M)r if the* 
iiiiiKii* is living in the ;i linsliohse, and by jAiy tw(i Jnstloes (if the |H*m‘e netliif? 
bi;:etli<’r if llu* ijilnor 1ms no luinuits ri^sldiii^ In the Stat<* and 1ms not sythelout 
liruj.orty for his nijiinir‘ii;ine(\ nr If liis |*m rents are nnt nhle to ninintnln amj 
l'r’:n^ i»hn up to industry and snltnhle enipioyinent. A ihinor wlnui of the’np* 
of 1-1 may also hind himstdf If be has mi i*arems and no guardian n*sldln;r In • 
llu* f^tnti*, and in tliis tlu‘ eons<Mit of .a Justleo of tin* inaiee Is necessarv, 

'I'he t(*rm for which appronijtvs iimy be l>ound Is nnfll 21 years of ni:e In the 
ease (if males, and unin IS y(*ars of »u:e U\ the cam* (»f fenmles. IminlLn-ants of 
full ape may U* bound out fora iK'*rlod of not imiro than five years. 

PI 'n*utiii-os must be i:iveM a rtmsoiiable odueati(in in r<*mllim and wrltlnp, nnd 
must bo furnishml with pro]^*r supiHWt and chothlup, rixui the explrailoii of 
iho Uiyui of H*r\ ie(‘ llie nmsicr must provide his apprentio* with two neW suHs 
of elothlnp. 'i he master has power to enforce 'nttedlenew and i?(Xh 1 behavior by • 
modern te oirrtM’t Ion ami by suitable'nnd su.Tlelont numiigC 
It Is unlawful UmiwInKly t<) harbor. (x>n('eal, or enijdoy nn apprentice wlio Iiar 
run iiwTiy from s<Tvic(*: to ijl*al with an ap-proutioe wltlmut the conw*i>t of hlfl 
master, or knowlnply to tMWourajre lilui to dIsol>ey his master’s lawftil orders or i 
to iiepliH't Ids business. An approug(X» may be ilssljnied from ivrson to ix^rson / 
hy assignment oxtviitetl under seal hy both nsslpnoV and asslpneo, with the / 
approbiUUm of iiuy Judpe of the State or any two justhvs of the |hxuv. whoAfe . 
a|'pro\'ai iimst np|K*ar on the as.slpniia*ut. If Ik>uii(C^o a ihtsou and Ills executors, 
ndintnlstrators, nnd naslpns. An ns-slpw. exmitor. or iuimlnfstrafor must 
take It minor u|x>n the terms (tf the orlpinnl aj;rtH*meut and be liable for all 
nniHTfo^imd eo\ onnnts. 

Source: Kevlstnl ('(hIo. odition (tf ISJKI, ehni>tor 7I». 

r 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. ^ 

A minor child may he lutnml as nn n]>prentloe hy his (runnllan; or. If he has 
none, by his father; <tr if he has neHlier fnth(*r nor puardlnn. by h'ls mother, 
with the constMit, entere<l of rtH'ord. of the prolmte court, or without such con- 
sent If the minor, l>elnp 14 years of nue. npree In wrltlnp to bo so bound. The f 
proha to court may Itlml* out nu orphan clrild or any child abandoned by Its 
parenta or fmardlnn; any child of habitually dninkeh, vicious, or utTfit parents. ' 
when such child Is not In. the cnst<Kly of a iH^raon whA Is provldiup for Its maln- 
tenant'o nnd edtrcntlon; nlso any child habitually begpInB or kept In vicious or 
Immoral aRRocIntlons. , , ^ ' 

The utnmfit toVm of apprenticeship Is until the apprentice attains the age of • 
21 If a Iwy, nn(J 18 If a girl. The term of a child Iwund out by the'prolMite court 
Is In the discretion of the court, • • 

The master Is reqiilrcHl to teach the apprentice .a trmle, auil also reading, 
writing, nnd common nrUhbwtlc; to supply him wy|fc suitable clothing nnd 
nmUiteniince, and to pay sucli amount,. If any. as may bo agreed upon Id Um 
contract. * 

It Is unlawful for any person to conceal, harbor, oa foclll^te the running 
away of nu apprentice, or for a mifster, except In the case of tnarlners, to aera 
or carri^ hie appe^tlce out of the Dletrlct. ;The contract of apprentlceahliK 
may, with the approbation of the court, be assigned by the jnasterr^ after bis 
death by 'hie personal represenUittvee on such terms as the coart may\prescrlbk 
Source: Code of 1901, sectloos 173. 402 to 411,, f ^ \ 

FLORIDA. . X '' 

/ 

A minor may be boaiid oat by r.py.coQft or by a guardian. If the minor If 
uod^ 16 years of age the an^val. of the Judge of the county court otf the 
coimtF of ifWoh his v$smt or guanUan li n leMeof |g neoemary, and U pMdV 
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minor l8 of the age of 16 or over, hts own asseDt, evidenced by bis signuture to 
the Indentures. Is required. Poor orDhans, without estate sufflclwit for their 
maintenance out of the profits, ahall be Iwund out by order of the jqdge of the 
county court. When a i>er8on having control of a chiur under 10 years of age 
Is adjudged a vagrant, said child shall Lc bound out by the court rendering the 
Judgment. When a i>erwtn applies to l>e plactnl on the ixiuiK>r list i»f a county, 
the Inmrd of county couimlaHlouers, In granting wild application, niav in their 
discretion re<iulre that the children of such api)licant under the age^of 10 he 
bound out. When a child under the age of 10 is abandoned by the father, who 
falls to provide It with supiK)rt and mainteiiatu e. it may he bound out hy the 
Judge rf the county otmrt, l»ut not without the asw^ut of 'the mother, uules’s she 
Is turn hie or ueglects to provide fm* Its support and lualiitenauce, 

Male apprentices may be bound until they arrive at the age of 21 and females • 
at the age of IS years. 

The master is retpilriHl to teacli the apprentice, la addition to his trade, tlie, 
etojents of reading, writing, and arithmetic. He fiiust give the aiM)rentleea new 
suit of clothes, shws, and u Itlanket Ininiwliatoly uiKai the <‘.\ pirn t ion uf the term. 

It is uu lawful for any parent, gminiiaii, <tr ttther i>ers<m to entice, take, carry 
away, or harbor a child dnly aitprentiot'd to another, or to cause the same to he 
done, > . ^ 

Sourc*e: Kevlsed Matutes of ISStl, sections 2112 to 21l<;;2404. 

G-EORGIA. 

Minors may Ik* hound ont by thetr parents, and thos 4 * wlioso iwirents are dead 
%T residing out of the county and whose estates yield profit s insmlielent fnr 
8upjK>rt and nmluteuauce, or those whose jui rents, from age, inhrniity. or iKivertv, 
are unable to supiwrt them, shall be bouml out hy the judge of the county court 
or the ordinary. 

Minors may be hound out fmtil tliey are 21 years of age, or flor a stated perlodr 
A person of full age may hind himself for a valuable coiisideratiun for a liinittHl 
number of ycjirs, not exceetUng five. 

It Is the duty t)f the master, la addition to teaching the (ipprtmtlce a trade, to 
teach him to read Englls^ to furnish him with protwtlon, wholesome f(H»d, suit- 
able clothing, m\*es«nry imHliclne and ukhUcmI attendnnee, and to teach him 
habits of Indnstry. honesty, and morality. The master Is iHirmltted to use any 
•licli degree of force to corniK*! olKHllence as a father may ns* wltli a minor child. 
At the explnitloi^l the term of service the master must give the apprentlce'a 
•mall allowance \Wli which to bt*gin life, the aiaount to Ik* left to tia* master's 
geiieroslty. If he offers less than $ltX), the apprentice may decline It, and cite 
the master before the judge of the county 'court or the ordinary, who, after a 
hearlug, ftxcs the sum to be iMild. 

The muster has n right of actlou agaiust any other i>erson who, after notice, 
employs his apprentice. 

Source : ,Co<le of 18U5, Volume'll, sections 2542, 2508*) 2000; Volume HI, 
•ectioiiH no to 122. • • 

» • 

Illinois: 


t: 


Only a minor under the age of 10 years may be iKUiml ont ns an apprentice. 
Such a minor may be bound out by the father with the consent of the motW*r, 
or, In case of her death, habitual druuktMmesa, prostitution, Imprlsounieat In 
the penitentiary. Incni>nelty, or willful destytlon <if the family for six months, 
without her consent: by the mother, In case of the death, habitual drunkepness. 
Imprisonment In the (wnltentlary. or ^uca|>aclty of the fathec, nnd hy the 
guardian In case neither father nor motlier Is living nnd free from above objec- 
(•ofis. An Illegitimate minor may be bound by his or her mother. A nilnorf 
may also be bouml out by the executor or executors who are directed by the 
father’a last will and testament to bring the child up to some trade or calllngf* A 
minor who habitually begs for aUns, who Is or whose Barents are chargeable 
to the county or town, or who Is summrteil In whole or In |>art at the charge 
of the county or town, may be bounfout bj^ the cohnty board or overs^rs of J 
ihe poor, as the case may be, with the approval of the judge of the county qr ** 
clrcnit court. committed to a training school for boys, or a girl committed 

to a girls* Ipdastriai school or to the state Hotne for JuvOntle g^male OflTaidera, 
thay be bonad out by the offleefs of said institution. . « 

^ (MitMiuul (Wt imtit UM^anrlve at tbe- 1 
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An awrentl^* must be reaiHiiK. writing, ahfi' the Kmnnd rules of 

arlthmetl(;. t iwn wnipletlnp the iipppentlresbli) the master must elve the 
njipmitlce u uew- Hlbie. two eomplefe sntta of wearinni apiwrel miltiible to the 
comhyuB in life oT the appreiitlw'. iiml f20 In money. •I'tie nbmfi nuist be elven 
only ^ cnse the ain.rentico bos wrved one y^ar or nwre, and they must J>e 
secured to nnd for the s<ile sise niid l>eueflt of the apprentice. 

. It Is unlawful for any jku'sou to counsel, [lersnode. or entice an apprentice to 
run iiwny or absent lilinself from the service of hie uiaster. or for an ai>Drentlce - 
to rel<‘l nnninst or ns.snnit his masler. The master may not remove an appren- ‘ 
tice (lilt of tlioiSinte without the consent of the county court. The deiith of the 
ftiiiBtcr discharfj.'e the npprenticeslili). o ne neiun or tne 

.'Jonrce: Anm,tate,l Statutes of ISIMl. chapter ll, sections 1 to 1'); chapter h 
1:21. .1-15, KiC. ^ ^ 

INDIANA. 

.t minor may be Imniid out liy the fnllier : by tbe motlior. If there 1 m‘ no fattier 
or if be ho lnconi|s!lem : by the Kuardlaii. If there he neither lather por mother! 
If tlH* iiiinof Ih ovrr 14 yeiirfi of 1»1 h enusent Is ncrouBjirv. iiml must be ex- 
pn‘ss+M in the iiujonniivs and JUtestoil l>y hlA sl^maturo. Tl.o'ovomH?rR of the 
iMMir f township tni.‘;toos) may. witirtho consont of tlie conntr Jud^ro. Indorsed 
oil imhutnres, bind out the diild of uhv pnui>er KupiKjrttHi In wiiole or In part by 
the- wimfy, and uny (dilld \vhos<* parentn MlMimVm or nty]je<'t or nro unable to 
RUlipirt It., riioy may also bind out a ehlM hii\*nn neitlier father, motbor, nor 
pnardlan. nnd hnvlnp no Hufflclent means of aupTHirt or education ; and anv white 
cnlld tokou'from any asyhini In any other Stnto and brouptit Into the State of 
liMlImin to he Imifnd. ('It/ldren ro Imund out by tbe OATraeers of tlie iioor mast 
be minor lt> yours of upe. Tlie RU|>orlnte#9eutH of county asj'lnnis niav bind out 
such pKir children as from rime to time fit II under thoir enre and cliiiree. 'fhe 
boitrd of chDdren’a pimnllnns of a oomity may, by leave of the clrci/tt court of 
the t'hmity. bind out children nlmndonetl, uoi:i(>ctetl. or orudiv treated by tbeir 
IMirents: children beppinp on the streeta; children of hnbituullv drunken or 
vicious or unfit pareuts; children jeopt In vtcimis or Imnioml nsaoclatlons * chll- 
dren known by their life and liuntuajre to be \ Idoua and incorrigible, and juve- 
ullo deliiiquenta and truants. Any asstvlatlon for the purpose of estahllRhlnir 
and niaintniiiin^ jm asylum and home for tbe care, RupiHirt. discipline, and edu- 
cation of orplinu children may bind out nnj* inmatu. who lias neither father 
mother, nor puimllan. or one whose parents have pranted to the corporation the 
antliorlty to bind the child. A minor may l»e Imuud out by manuaMnb<ir Bchoola 
orpmlned aad lncoriK»mted under the Ihwa of the State. Tbe supcrlnteudeut of 
tlie Jeniiile rKoruiatory of ti^ State may btnd out h plrl committed there durlnjr 
her minority, hut only with her consent. The snperln tendon t of the 'Reform 
School for Roys may hind out a boy duiinp minotit?*. but only with bis consent. 

A lulnbr o\ or the ape of 14. havlnp n<» father, ftiother, nor pnardlan may bind 
hbiiHdf, but the cousent of tbe i^robate judpe of the county, to be Indorsed on the 
Uidenturtw, Is necessary. ' ■ ; V ' ' 

Chlhlpen may be bonrul for a term, not extend tnp beyond tbe ante of 21 years If 
males imd IS If fenmles. but the marriage of a femaie annuls her ludentura 
; Thu ludetttufe la not asahmablc«- 

; An ludenture binding a white apiH>n|lce; who has raore than three years to 
serve mhst contain an nwm'tieot on the |>art of the master to cause the apnrai- 
tk'e.to be tHught readIaA» vithig, aud tbe rules of arithmetic t3o the double rule 
of three; hicluslve, if practicable. Allj voluable a^reeaients oo the part of the 
imistor must Ih» for the benefit of the apprentice and may be sued on and recor- 
• c’l'ed in hlfl;pi\me.; . * - ' . ' ( . - * , * 

it is unlawful for n uiaster to compel an apprentice to work more than ten^ 
lionr*\|>er day without additional cpoa^nwtJon. An absconding apprentice may 
by order <»f court be returned to the master or If he refuses may iw cunnultted to 
mil, Th^msster> death disohapiea the appirestitice. lu -casei the master temoTM 
n:oni,tiie Stpte .the disv^rge is optimuil with Uie appr^tlde. 

Statutes of IWH, seoUouk'filSOa, AlSQe, Sl’sS, 72W to 7817, 

■li-:' J- 1 ■ i ■: • VOWifr i ' ' ' , 

f?P V '.A‘ , Written jipilMded w. or ' Indoraed; 

. oh the Wd«3<drel9 b# tbe'hirtieV; tf M famei- l/ilteiiW?liMbfldnioned bl, 

. or |g for anr cause lnca(|Mclt«ted, then by the mother ; if she U deaiE^orTnw" 
pacltated, then by the piardlan; or, If tb^||be no guardtan, tb«i by the clerk. 

— ... 
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of tbiyclrcult court. If the minor Is more llmn 12 yeiirs of im'o, the Indentures 
must be s.gued by him of Ills owu'free will. A |)un,ier minor may be lM)im,I out 
j by Jbe clerk of the circuit court without obtuinliiK bis nNsent. IVstr cblldmi 

ULulor JO ywirs of np6 In ii |KM»r houst^ or bou.so of nun' out b^' ' 

tbe board of supervlsorB of tbe wnuity until IS yoars of uao or stu-b earlier time 
as luby be fixed, or iflitll married before that time. rbiUirea in tbe Slate Hefonn 
■ScU(X)l may. with tbe written eTmsent of their pa rents or jMianlians if anv l.e 
boimU out by tbe trustees thereof until the end of tlieir term or an earlier tinier. 

The terms of ni)preuticesliip, except as iLbo\t‘-iiuiicatt‘d. may coiitliuu* until tin* 

^ attaimnent of tbe ii^'enf majority, whidi is IM rears In the case of inaIe'-= and is 

years in tbe ease of females, or KuUrnrarrta;:e. 

I It is tbe duty of tbe master to send tlie appivmiei* who is ti years oid or over. 

t to sebiKd, if there Is one in the dislriet, at least font* montlis in earit year, and be 

I must clothe him in a comfortabie ami bi*<‘oinin^ manner and provide bini wltii 

j suitable and sutflclent foofl. 

I The .death 0# tbe master or Ills .removal from tlu* ."<tate dis.sohes tbe In- 

j denture tmless otherwise providt*d or imiesK tbe apprentice eiivts tu continue in 

f his service. t 

I Source: Code of l.si)7, siMtious .’li'i.'b to o2-lb, 

i KANSAS. 


; .A minor may bind ldnist*If with tlie consent of the fatlier, indors'd on the 
Indentures, or. If lie Is dead, lias iio Ie;:al capacity to ijive consent, has wNlfiiilv 
I abandoiUHl bis family for six luonlbs without making sidtalde provision foV 

j their Hup|H)rt, lias become an iialtltmil drunkard, then of the mother or >:uar' 

t dlan, and If there is no parent or piardian, then of the inobaie court. An 

I . orphan or minor who baa no estate sntllcieiit for Ids maintemince iimv lu* bound 

1 out hy bU piardlftn with the consent of the prol.ate court. An exn iitor who is 

I dliected by the iiist will of father to briim ui> a i;ldld some trade or calliim. 

‘ has tlie power, with tlie cMhiseiit of the mother, if living:, to liind the child nut*. 

I A i>our child who is or may Ite cbarK'ealde to the pniiitv or sliall \>ei: for alms* 

whose parents are |H>or and the father an habitual drmlkard. or. if tleua* be mi 

I father, whose mother is of a had cbiyacfor. <ir sntTers lier children t-> ;;row up 

in habits of IdleneR;^ without any visible ineaMs of olnaiiiiim' an honest IheJilMMid. 
may be bound out by the prolmte court. Oversems of the. poor ol townsldps ami 
cities and snperlnleiidenta of comity nsylums ymy bind out such poor eblldrcn 
as fall tinder their care and ch:uy:e. Tlie tnistees of tin* State Itcform School 
may bind out any boy cmiiniltted thereto with his couse:it. An imimte of 'the 
Industrial Sehwd for Clrls may be bound <mf by the trnstt*eH of said sc’liool. 

Male nppronticea may be bound imtU they preach tlie uko of IN years and 
females 10 years. . Inmates of tbe .State Hefonn Scliool and of tlie State Indns- 
trlal School for Cirls nn^ bo bound out durliiR their inlnoritv or for a shorter 
period. . ' 

j An apprentice must be tanjilit readinV. wfitlim'. nml the protmd rules of nrilh- 

' metlc, the comiwimd rules, nml tlio rule of thns*. At tlio explcatlon of his term 

of service, the master must pive him or lior a new Hililv*, two new suits of clot lies 
of the value of $40, and $10 In currency. 

It Is unlawful to counsel, j>erHunde. entice, or assist nnv apprentice to run 
I away or absent himself from the service of his master, or to Imrlwtr or conceal 

• such an apprentice, knowing: him to be n rmmway. The muster may not take 
hla apprentice out of the 'State, but the probate court’ may dlHcharKC the appren- 
tice from the service of such master, and aguln^bind him. If necesairv, to some 
other {>er6on. , 

Source: <3«oeral Statutes of liX>l, 8**ctiona 295 to-3l8, 0088, 7120, 7130, 7151. 

, . KENTUCKY. 




A poor orphan and any other child whose relntlvesV>r parents, in the Judgment 
of the court, wlll not bring them up In moral courses, may be Jxnmd out by the 
county court Any orphan minor may be bound out by his guardian, or, if he 
has no guairdlan, by bis mother, with the consent of the county c*nirt. Children 
of a man sentenced to the penitentiary may be bound out by the court? in their 
discretion. The board ef trustees of the State House ortlefonu for Roys and 
the 9tate House of Reform for Olrla may also biiul out Inmates of these 
ingtitatKma. -- 
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Tbo torm of nin>nMitireshl|) Is until'tlu* npiirentk-e uttaiiiH The n«e of 21 years 
if n h(^\*. iiml IS years If ii ulr). 

The master is requinnl to ftmiisli tlie apprentice pro[»er nuHllcnl attention, 
fo<Hl. iiml elotliiiii:. and to treat him luimanely. At tiu* end of tlie term of 
service tlie master must pay tlie npprentiet*, if a lt*>y, $Pto. nnd if a j:irl. but 
If tile master Ims tmiKht tin* apprentice ‘to read ami write he is not homid to pay 
any immey at tlie end t»f the teiyii. 

It is nnlawfnl t<» entice an apfirentice from his master or knowinply to con- 
<*(*al. liarhor. or em)itoy an aitprentlce wlm has left tl:e scrvlt-o nf his master’ A 
rniKiway apjirentice may. by order of tli" cdnnty corrt. in* arrt'stfHl and returned 
to his master or coniim'tl in jail for imt more than twenty days. It Is nniawful 
t!i lake or send an atitin*ntice nni of tiie State, or to sell his'term of w*rviee or 
any part thennif. to any peison. or to \:\vo another person tin* ritiht to f^aitrol 
siicli cliild. If tlie luaslei* dies the apprentiee may he hound amiin to another 
by order <»f tin* ctninty emirt. 

Sources: Statutes of IXtp s<.‘<*tions LT.Pl to 2dl0: Acts of ISIKJ, chapter .*t3, 
.sections 11, is. 

LOUISIANA. 

A minor may hind ininself as an atipreiit ice. Tin* consent of a par(*nt, tutor, 
or canttor is lusessar.v. or, if tliere he in» sneli iktsoii in tlie parisli wheretthe 
minor resides, tln*n tlukcoimcnt of the mayor <if Neu’ nricans, in the parlsh^rf 
< ►rleans, or of tin* jiarish jnd;:es of their resiundU e iiarishes throughout 
State, 

1 lie term of ajipront ieoslnp expires at the ni:e of 21 years In the rase of malefi 
and of Is years in tlie ease of females, nnlt'ss^an earlier iK’rlial is stlpnlated. 
P(*r>niis wlio Imye a(taim*d tin* atre of majority may hind themselves to service 
for a term of live years. ' 

Ap[.reiiTic(*s under 2f .vqjrs of a;:e imiKt he taught n*adint:. writlnii, and the 
fnndaim'utal prineitdes of iMtlmietic. 

1 lie dJ*:itii of llm master i»r Ids renio\‘aI from tin* State diss+tlvcs Yhe coutract 
of appleiiticesliip. ’ 

Source: llm i^ied Ijtws of 1M)7. p:iKe HI. Vtsdions ^0 to S-4. ' 

MAINE. 

A minor may ho hound out by gie father. If livlm:: If not. by the mother or lepat 
(Xuardiaii. llie consent *if a minor, who is t>ver*14 years of a^;e, Is necessary, rim! 
If a minor is l)oiind out ju-lor to Unit up* tlie iiidenture \v.ill not continue in* force 
beyond that a;:i* unless the miner tiimn n'achlii^ it sliaii Kive his consent. A 
iliinor. havifij: nojairent or^uardian. may hind- hiiiisolf out wltli tlie apiinoha- 
tlon of the iminieipal otlte(*r»of tin* town whi*ro lie resides. ()verst*ers of tl^poor 
of n town limy hind out the minor children of piiri*nts <diar>reahle to tlio t^n or 
of.^hos(* who. In the opinion of the oversi*ers, are unable to iimlntaln them, and 
in i nor ehlldren who are tlieiiisclv<^ eharKoable. The trustet*s of the State Ueforai 
Sehrstl may bind out Itoys committed thereto, and the tniTstei's (IRtlie Ivdnstrlal 
Selnmi fyr (hrls, jrirls' aumnitttMl thereto, for a iierlodMiot exceeding the tenn of 
confinonient. > j 

Males may he iMUiml until the age of 21 years and females until yeArs or 
until umrripl. • - 

All eonsiderntlons allowwl by the master or mistress In ni\y contract of 
api>rentleeHliip must he se(*ured by the indenture to the sole use of the minor. 

The master may not transfer the apprentice to another i»erson or reniove.^hlra 
out <if the Stuttf. The diMlb of the umster dissolves the contract of apprentice- 
ship. 

Source: Hevised Statutes of 1IK>3, chapter 27, sections 22 to 2&; chapter 64». 
sections 1 to 7 ; chapter 143, sections 1, 10, 11, 28, 24. 

' ^ ' MARYLAND. 

The on>hanB’ courts in the several counties and the city of ^Itlmore. or any 
two Justices of the peace, pr In Squierset County a single jUWlce of the peace, 
may bind out any orphatv child, the Increase or profits of Whose estate Is not 
Sufilclent for bis maintenance, support, oreducattoo, cblldruA^ho are suffering 
through the Indigence or 'iioverty of their parents, cblldreu % beggars, llleijltl- 
mate children, and children o^)«rsoua out of the State to ymm auflkilent sds- 
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tenanoe is not aCforded. Tlie tmatees of the ix>or In any county may, In tlie rcooss 
.of the oriihans’ court, bind out the child or children of any pauper or VaKrant, 
but the Indentures must within two months thereafter he approved by the 
orphans* court by Indorsement thereon. A minor may liehound out ity his futher. 

The directors of the i>enlteutmry and the umiiugers of the house of correction, 
or any thr^'of them, may hlmV*ont the children of female convicts who nre ' 
brought to or horn In said Institutions. The IlonsiM)f the Good Shepherd of the 
city of liulthnqn* may, with the children’s constait, hind out such white f(*niul,; 
children us are couuuitted to the liisUlutlou. The manapers of the House of ^tefor- 
matlon, tbc managers of the House of Itefnpe, and those of the Industruil Iluuic 
for Colored (Jlrls uiny, -with similar consent, hind 'out the minors committal to 
these reBjt^tlve Institutions. In Haltlinore city the prasldeiit and hounl of 
mamigere of the Children’s Aid Sttclety and the manapers the Home for the 
FrlMidless may apprentice male and female minors committed to their itarc. In 
Allegany County the trustees of the alinVhouse m.iy hind out auy mluor Vhild 
under their charge and dei>cnd(mt on the c(tunty for snpi>ort. 

Male ai)i>rentices may he honnd until 21 and feumio apprentices until IS years 
of ape. * ’ 

The master or iwlstrcss iij re<pi!r(*d to give the apprentice a reasoimhle ('<ln<‘a- 
tlou In reading, writing, and arithmetic, to teach the apprentice a useful trade, 
and to supply suifable clothing ami umiiitenance. 

It is unlawful for any iK*rs4>n to enllce an a i)i iron tiro from tht; sitvUv of a 
muj:ter or knowingly tp harlxrr any npiirt*ntice so entlrfsl. 

Sources; rubllc Oeneral l.aw8, HKid. article d. stHdlons 1 to 30; article 27, ^ 

section 454; ruhlic !>x'al I/iiwh, IRSS. article 1. soctUms 3, 4 ; article 20, sections 
to 31 ; Acts of ISOS, chapter 123, swtlons 801, 80S. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

' A minor may be hound out by the father ; If he Is dead oi^ncompetent. by the 
mother v»r legal gnnnllnn, and If niegltlmatc, by the motlier. If the minor 
o\'er 14 years of age and is Ixumd out by his imreut (tr guardian, his consent Is 
necefuinry and must he expresstnl In the Indentures and testih«xl hy the signa- 
"Irro of the minor. A inlmtr child who Is, or eltluir of whose parents Is, clmrge- 
nble to a towu, may be bound out hy the overseers of the p(M>r. A inlmtr wi)o 
lms.no parent competeut to act and no guardian, may, with the approbation of 
the selectmen of the tow’n where he resUles, hind himself out. 

A child under 14 years of age niay be bound aa an apprentice until that ape. 
A minor over that age or a child of any nge bound hy the overseers of the p<ior 
may be gpprentlced to the nge of 18 years If n feinaf^ or to the time of her 
marriage within that age, and to the age of 21 years If a male. 

- A'mtaor bound out by the overseerRof the i>oor must he taught sending, writ- 
hing, and arithmetic, ami imist be given surti other Instfuotloii, hcnetlt, or lUlow'* 
ance, either within or at the end of the tejm, ns the overseers, In the coiKrqrt 
* of apprenticeship, may require. All considerations of money or other things 
ivdd oc allowed by the master ut>on n contract of apprenticeship must he paid 
or secured to the sole use of the minor. 

' . ,TIie death of the master dlsc'hurges the approntlc^hip; 

' ‘Source: Revlaed.Ijiws of 1902, chapter 155, sections 1 to 20, 




" A minor may bind himself ont with the consent of the father Indorsed on the 
Ihaentiires, or. If the father Is dead, not In legal capneity to give his consent, or 
^all ,Uayc abandoned hnd neglected to provide for Ids fnnilly.^hen of the 
'mothdfi t>^. If "She Iwdend or hot In legal cn|»flclty to give or rt?fusejmich ^jnseid. 
then of the guardlail; or. If there Is no guardian, then of any two Justicw of 
the iKsace of the township, of the recorder of the city, or of tlm olrcult or pro- 
bate Judge of the county^ The cotmty superlhtendenw of the i>oor may hlml oqt 
a chjid who may. be senfio apy county poorhouse, w*ho la, or who may bcKx^une, 
tAoIe ojr In part, to the county, or whose parent or parents may 
;Wohie'fe> t;hArs^b1e. Minors also be bo.und out by .officers of Rthte In- 



:at Ima ab^on^ the child,/ then by the odlAr/^d If the child 
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lllej?itlniate„ then by Its mother; and by the guiirdinn dull* 
be no father or mother of loK'iil cnimelty. 

A male mtiy be apprenticed until 21 years nud a female 
^ age, or until her niarrluge wlthlu that age, or for a shorter 

A i>nui)er minor iMuiml by the c*<iiinty euperlntcmleiit of 
given a suitable e<lnentlon. All consUleratioufv of money or 
or allowed l>y the master must be i mid or securiHl to the * 
prenti(,*e, 

^ Tli^ death (tf tlie master discharges the aitprentlce. 

Source: (’ompiled Ijuvs iff 1SP7, se<‘fcIons 2020, 2U10 2^1.S 
5502, 5508 to 5570, 8202, 8748 to SJTIk 

MINNESOTA. 

A minor may be bomid out l.y tbe father ; If the father Is dead or Incompetent. 
th«‘ mother or le; il guardian, and If illegitimate, he may he I)onml M\t by 
the mother. Ihe consent of a minor who is over 14 years of age 'Is necessary 
ami must be eipressmi in tbe indenimes and testilied by bis slfniliiK tbe same. 
If there Is no parent comiK'tent to act and no ('unrdlun. a minor univ bind him- 
self, blit ninst Lave the uiiprobation of tbe comity commissioners of the county 
wbcie he resides A minor cbni jreabic upon a county for snpiKirt umy he bound 
?ho of eoimty commissioners of said county, "^he munnKcrs of 

to thelr'^ar" ’ ‘'onsent. bind out n minor committed 

t'blldren under T-1 years of am- iimy l,e bound ns npinentlcos untfl that age 
.w',?' >7 o“i r^‘'‘ i'l'Pientlces. ninlos todhe 

wlUi'ln Uint age™'*' *'* *" “”'■■•■*'>150 

I’roi lslon must be made In tbe Inilenture for teaching the npprwitlre reading 
"T ting nml the general rules of arithmetic. All considerations of money or 
(It lit 1 things paid or nllmved hy tlie muster nuist be uuld or secured to the 
sole use of the apprentice. , ^ tv/ 

The .death of tlie master discharges the ai)preutlce 

Source: General Statutes of is;u. sc-cUoul! HHMl, ;{52:t. 475<i to 4702. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The law provides rnily for the binding out of poor orphan, children and 
children whow imrents are unable to sifpport them. They uiav he bound out 
by the HuiKu-visor of the i*roiK‘r district under the dircHMlon of tW^'hoard^of 
fiiiperviaftrs of the couiuy. , 

Mali's may 1 h' houml out until 21 and females until IS years.of age." 

i he to whom the upprentlce Is hound Is requlriHl to provide the latter 

with ,RU tile lent giSMl nml wholesome foo<l. mvossary clothing wash lug and IiKlg- 
ipg: to.trent him humanely, ami to seud him to sohohl uiitil he learim to read 
write, and perform the orihnary cnlcniatlon Incident to the busInoKs of tliB 
miiHter. At llie e.xplrathm of the apprenticeship he la to funilsU the nupreutlce 
wMh two suits of hew clothinj:;, includlug hats and shoeA * ^ ‘ 

♦ Source: Anuotated Code of 18P2, secthuns 5159 to 51G3. ‘ 

MISSOURI. 

A minor may ho bound out by the ?nthor, or. In case of the father’s death 
Inc^jniiK'tency <>r willful nhandoliment of his family for six -mouths without 

drunkard; then by the hiotber or Wgal .^fr^rdinn. If Illegitimate'; n minor may 
iM! hound out hy the mother. When a pdnor who Is over 14 years of ngv is 
U.uml out by n parent or ffiinrdlivn the consent of said minor Is neeessarv and 
must be expresst'd In the Indentures and tesU(i»»d by bis signing Ihe same Vn 
exi'cutor who is dlrt*ct«l In the will of t*he father to iwlug up .a child to some 
trade or calling may bind said child out_lirllke nmniier as tbe father could 
lmv«> done. *A |HKir ehlld who Is, or may be, chnrgeulde to the county, or who 
Shall beg for alms, or. whose i>n rents -&re i>oor nud the father ts an* hubitna! 
drun^^, or whose father Ih dead and the mothftr Is of bad character or mtffen 
i I prow Alp ig habits of Idleuess wl^ut any vjslble menua of 

^tnlnlng art honest livelihood, may be bound out% the^prohate court. An 
opman intnot who tme not estate ^ufhcleut for tnatutei^iioe may be bound 
out by bl8 «uardlfn,m«j^ direction *f the protate court . ' . w> 

^ (" . '_-j -VV;^ :*A* . ' -.iw-..-.;,. .... 

- — - - -v. 
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Males may be bonud ns npprentlcvc 14 tlie mkc of 21 , nml foiiiiiles (0 the noo of 
18 years, or until marrlujic* within that aj;e. 

The master Ih a‘quin‘(l to cuiiKe the ainirentliv to be ^Iven a common school 
CMlucatlon. ami at the oxplrnlloii of t4ie ai>i)reutlce 8 bir> he is to give tlie appren- 
tice a new Bible, two jiew suitJ^of clothes worth $50, ami $20 In money. Ap- 
prentices are to be defemh'd by thone who bomid i heat, from crul»ltv, ncgU'ct, 

• ;nml breach of contract on the part of their nnistc^s. 

i It is iinlawfiiJ for any |K.*rHon to ('ouiisel. iHMsuade. cutiee, (O’ assist an ii)»- 
t)rentlce to run away or absent hlms(‘lf from the scrWcc of his master, or to 
^itertain, lmrb«»r, or com.'eal an apprentice kimwlng him lii bo n rOnaway. or 
i5or an appnmtlce to refjel agnitist or assjHiIt Ills master. It Is nnlawfurfor a 
master tP remove an ap|>reutlet‘ out of the Stale. The death ut the umsier ^ 

discharges the apprentlceshli). 

Sourc^: Uev|Hed t^tuUiles of 18PU, sections 4714 to 4S21. 

.MONTANA. 

Every minor may bind hln^self in writing to servo ns nn ni)»'irentlce provide<l 
he obtjWns the conseftt. imlors^M on the imlontmv, of the fol 'lowing person .>r 
persong: The fntlier and moUier; the niotlier, if the father lacks capacity b> 
coiiwmt. has abamloin‘i^<*r iu‘gUH.*lml t<> inovide for bis family, or Is diaul and 
no testament ary gunnllan or e.xecutiir Iia.s Ihhmi npiiolnteil by lilui ; thd f.niher. 

If the Uiotber is d«,‘ml or lacks capacity to cunseut ; the testa inenfnVy guardian 
pr excH.-ut<V. if the father Is dead. If there is im psirmit of capacity to cmi.MMit 
and no such execmor or guardian, then conscni nmst be given by the c(amty 
commissioners of flie comity, by any two Justin-s of the tjoaco ot, 4 hc town, or 
by the district judge. The county coniinissioners may bliul out minors who 
hu\e become chargeabhr t»>-the county. * ' 

- Apprentices may he bound out until ilndr niajority, which fs ytairs In the 
case of males ami is years in thu case of females. 

The' muster mu.st agree* in (he contract of apprenticeship that he will cause 
the api»rentk*e to be lnstnictt*<I lo read ami write, to be taught the general rules 
of arithmetic, or in lieu thereof that he will send the niipreutice to scho<d thnv 
months each year of the i»erlod of indouture. The indentiu-c uiay lie iinnnlltsl 
for cruelty or malt rent nient of the apprentice by tlie master. 

It la unlawful willfully and knowingly to aid, as.slst, or eneounigi? an ai>tircn- 
tlce to run away or to Imrbpr or couceal him. ' ^ 

Source: Codes ami Statutes, Sanders’s Kdltion, ]8b5, Civil C’ode, •sect Ions JibO 
to 300;'’ Penal Code, section 1154. 

NEVADA. V 


A male person under the age of IS years and n female tier son under the ago 
of 15 years may he bmmd out until tlu^.v arrive at these ages respot tlvely. or for 
a shorter i>€r4(Hl, by. ihe father^ or. In case of hbs death or Inability, by, the 
^ mother or guardian. An orphan or destitute chi HI may be I)omul out by the 
board, of epunty cominiHslonerR of the county or by tlic district judge of the 
district In which the child resides. The board of directors of the State Orphan 
Asylum ihay also indenture upprentlcefl, and reserve the iK>wer to cancel the 
Indenture at any time. 

-A male apprentice, being b<mnd to serve five years or more, must he taught 
reading and writing, the rules and prlucl[iles <if cuuiuion Kdpll ^b grannnar, and 
^arithmetic to and Including thg single rule of threi?. A female apprentice, 
I* 1>€lng bound h serve four years or more,' must be taught rcailhig^and writing, 
^ and the first fouy rules of arlthmetle. The master must furnlsii ^substantial 
food and decent wearing apparel to a male minor bound to serve live years or^ 
more, pnd an ample supply of decent clothing and \^hoIe8ome food to a female 
minor bound to serve four years or more. 

Upon completion of the term of apprenticeship the nmatcr must give two suits 
of clothing, each suit being of the value ftf not less tlmn |25, and $U;0 In imsiey 
to n male bound to serve live years or more; and two full suits of wearing 
■* api>arel and $50 in money to a feumle bound to serve four years or more. All 
money and proi^erty stipulated to be delivered or paid by the uinstor oi* mlHtross 
mu^t be secured to and for the sole use and benefit of tUp luluor. 

.It Is unlawful.to couflBel, tiersimde, entice, aid, or assist any nppi^tice to run 
^ away or absent himself from the service of bis master, or to harbor or to coa- 
ceal an apprentice, knowing liim to have nm away. 

Sodree : Compiled^ La^ of 18^, i^ohs 020 to 636, 1402. 
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A minor may ho Itonnd out l>y the fntlior. or. If Iio ho (lend, b^ho mother or 
mninl an. If tin* miimr Is ovi^r M years of njre Ills rrmwut iSVeot^swiry and 
ninst Ite oxiuesstsl In tlio liidentuiTS niul teHMlltsl liv his slmiimr the snnie If 
a ininur has parent fimmllau lie may hind irims(‘lf .nut. with the appro- 
•aiMM, of tlio snhK-tmeu nr ov,;rs(M‘rs nf tlir poor of tin* p.wn where h(> n'sides. 
<Mrrs(M^rs of tlie pnnr in anyMnwn may hind (Uit all children wlio are not em- 
pl-y,.i in sonu? lawful Inislness and wlmse purenis an* nnalde (»r ne>:leot to 
niMiitam them. The tvnnty ooiumissinners nmy hind (uit any minnr eharkv-' 
ahlc ni likely to Im elinrjreahh^ In tli«> enmity. T’rnstees ( (^tlie* Refnrm School 
may Idml^oiit any sWndar (tf said KcluHd. , * 

>I||I('S limy !«• IhmiimI iinlil 21 ynirs, ;iml fciimlim iiiiill is v.mrs of nir<> or 
Mil il I loir iimrrli 4 ;i> wltliln Hint iii-o. ( •liililvoii iiii.lyr M vmiim iiiiiv lie bound 
on wlllioiil lliylr coiisoiit until tlmt. nb'f. Iiinmtos of (lie Sinto' Industrial 
«. i liool limy lie IhiiiiiiI out for tlio tmiii^.r wliicli tlmv wcrt' l•(lIllnlltt(HI to the 
liistitnt nai. , 

The master is rei]uired to Pmidi ids :ip5?»i,v the art nr Irlfde for \>li!eh he 
was hound. 1 an|HT iiiiiinrs li<mi)d nnt J.\f tiie (uei^st'ers of tlie iMstr must he 
mmdit to read. wrlt(\ an^eipher. and must he ^riveii sueh other liiHtrnothm uh 
I lie overseers may deem reasnii;ihle. ^ 

It is imhiwfnl to eiith’e nr iK-rsuade'Ti way an npprentlee from tin* service of 
his master, nr to sp-rete. e.nivey. nr send nIT an apprenllee nr In niiv wav to 
eimse idm To Iiyivi* suHi servlm*. Tin* muster may n*eover daiiia^f(‘s npilnst 
tjie'pareiils nr uiiiirdlan of an upiiriaitlee fur lenvln;: his s(*rv|ee wltUont snfll- 
e ent eniisv. nr if an ap|rren(lrr uses \ loh*nre tt.ward him. No Indenture Is 
ntmim^; after tin* ^li'atli of tin* master, (*xeei»t that if tlie appreuliceHldp has 
nearly (*xpired. tin* npiu-(*ntiee may eiumse to eompUUe Ids term nf .s<M’vIee with 
lie « hinw (*xe>unnr. (a* adiniiiistnUer nf his master, in whieh case heds entitled 
to III, iii(t tH'iiytitSjof tin* indenture. 

Sour,.,.: I'nlill.- /stiitntl-s of 1S!H. .rmptcr S4, sivtlons Ti, 11: clmnt.'r ISO aeo. 
tiniis 1 to 13; chapter 2SI/8(H't Ion lit). 

NEW JERSEY. 

A minor may I»ind liims(*If out of IilS own freejivill and accord with the consent 
of t It; fntlicr or. If In* is d(*ml. of tlie imdlier or mmrdiaii. TTie corTmait of the 
mother is imcessary a Isn where I he ehnsenl nfllie father nr miardimi Is oldnlmHl; 

* aid ennseiit mnst he exiiress<*d in^tln* indentures and testithsl iiv the imrty 
fn nml senllnu the same. The overseers ^of the imor nr anv two of ihein 
V ith the upprnlmtimi of two Justices nf the ]4iW. nf any enmity or township! 
ma\ iiind niit^any poor cliild. eliHdren who have im parents, cldldnai whose 
imiviilH sliiill npply to ilio ovi'rwvTS for rollcf. nml I'li,. elilld or-^•lllldron oCniiy 
poor imroiits wlll^Hlnlll hrliiK np tlmlr viibl clilMron In slolli. Idlmumn, niid Vio 
nimc and wlio. upon advli'v* and diivctimi uiv(*n I»y the nvers(*v*rs. shall for tliree 
mnnIIiH after said mlvle<* and dlnvtlon rofiisf# nr lUTUxt to Idml out tiielr clill- 
dren. 4^he tyust«H*s of tlid Iteform School nmy hind out Imvs C(tnunlttcHl to said 
Heimol. TO tmste(*s nf the Imlnsirln] Sclmol for (dris* uinv liliid out plrls 
therein. The pre.sUient of n Imard of trust(H*s of a iNtorlionm*. with ttu» conwmt 
or 11 tmijorlty of the hoard, m*. wliere no trustt*v*s are apjtointiMl. tlie director 
pLl'r (’*x>wn fnH.‘h(>Jd(*rs. with the oonsvMit of a majority of said - 

Imard. limy liind niif poor chlldivn -wlio arc cliarj:eni»le niam the eouatv An 
orphan asylum asKociatIo* nmy liind out any clilld umler its (*are fttr more than 
nrst’ he’ldd'uin^ P«rentB pay anythiiif^ toward ItH mil)lK)rt their consent must 

T veilri**^” mif until the nee of 21 and^fenmles until the nije of 18 

1 ft Is unlawful for auy person knowlnply to conned, porsunihk entice, aid or 
assist an apprenfici* to nin away, nr absent liiniself fitun the .stwvice of his 
uuister, or to harbor or conceal an npimuitice knowing Idin to have run awav 

' *1 l»np»^i5. sections 1 to 10; jiaRe 250f». ‘bw- 

Hons U, 51. 70; pajco 2525. (HVtions^? to 110; pn»fe 2721. section 8* uaire 
2728, sections 70, 81, 100 ; Acts of 1808, cliapter 181, section 10. , ’ 
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NEW MEXICO. 

A minor mny bo bound out by the father, or, If the father la dead and no 
gimrdlun ban lKH?n apijoin^etl, by tUo mother. Ciiardinns, under dlrot*Uon of the 
probate court, nmy bind. out, orpimu minors who have not sultleieiU estates for 
their mainteiiamr *nud iMliJcntion iior'^frleuds in* relatives willing to Incur th(‘ 
expense of the same. In the alxive cases liM^^t'tleuturoH must I)r approvtsl I>y 
the The Judge uf imUi44+*<niiy blu'd out clilldreii who an; j»ouv 

orphans or whoso isms^ts have utd the meails of maintaining them ov who 
willfully negUK;t to su]ipi)rt und-(MluniU the^). nud ehildreu who are p<Hir and 
whose iMirent or parents shall have het*u , sentenced to cOuOiiemcut In jail nr 
pria<in for a term <vf five yt*ars or .more. 

Males may he fauind out until 21, and .females until IS yeur.s of ago. ^ ‘ 

The masU'r la refiulre<l to tea(‘h tin* apprentice some iistrful and reiudalde art 
or trade, to send lilui to aclunil at least thm* uumtli.M t^ach year after the age of 
0 y^girs, to clot hr. AhmI, and lodge him, and to trert.hliu hiunaiiely. 

Source: Ctuniilled Ijiws of IShT, siK:ti(niR HT2 to* 1475, 1478 to'U87.. 

NEW YORIj:, 

. t . ^ 

A minor may hlml hlmstdf out as an apprentice for a term of not’ less than 
thrtM* nor mon* than five years. 'Phe indenture umsi* he sigunl, l)y tlie minor; 
by tlie father of the minor imlesH he l.s legally Incapnhle of .giving (‘nuseut or 
has almmloneil Ids fai^ily ; hy' the motlier of the minor unless* she Is legally lu- 
cai)uhIo of giving coustait : hy the guardian of the minor, if any: in (he ul>.4'iu*o 
of either imrtMii or gtiardlan. by the cuunty Judge of \ho county or a J,nsti(‘e of 
the Huttreine court of the district, w4ios<‘ consent is al.so nm's.sarv to the ai>- 
prentlclng of a minor coming from a f(»relgii country, or of the Child of an 
Indian woman : and. hy the master. Th(^p(»or ptllrors of a iinmiclpul ('oriK>rntiou , 
nmy appn*ntlee any minor whose supiiort Im^ las-onie ehargeahle to such corpo- 
rntlon, In which cast* the Indenture Is slgm*d ity 'the otJlcer iy)pi-eMiclng»ihe 
minor, l)y tln^ m;)s1(^aUd i>y the I'ounty Judge If tlie support of the chilil was 
c-lmrgeable to tlu-emmty. by. t\\;o Justices of (bv I'ea^o If chargt*alil(» t<» tbe t^uvn, 
or by the mayor ami aI(U*rnH'U any two of them ff rlmrgealdc to'^tlie city. 
Orphan iisyliiniH ami charltalde lufii itut ions mny nppn*ntic(* depomltMit or lii- 
dlgent cUlidren committtMl to their cluirge. fu wl)’i(di caV the imlontnre nmsi I)o 
Higneil and sealed *In the corporate name of surli Institution Ity^tlie otilocr or 
offleers thenntf nuthnrl^ied hy the dlriH’torH, and hy tlie master, and It Any Ito 
Hlgue<l.by tbe child if <\\er 12 years of age. A coi’mty court liiay nnthoriC the 
county Hiiperlntemlent or ovorst'cr df the imor tu nppventi<v n by disorderly pep- 
• son until of ago: or If (tf age. to oontraot for his senlpea :is an apitnmtlco for 
not more than one year. The RnpVrint,en<1ent State and ali«*n |toor nmy «ii- 
prentloe innh'B under 21 and feioaies under IH years, eoinndtted to any'iSt.ito 
nlnishouse, untl'^ they bt'ocmie of age. The nm angers <tf Statu reform schoolR 
tnny apprentice IpnmtiiS during tlft* term for wliloli they have bet*n o<»nmdttcd. 

Tho nuiHtor must ngret* In the l;id»?nturo tluit lie ‘will teach tho*atit»rentIce, or 
caiiBe him to lie taught, every branch of ftio buslnestl to which the npitrentioe 1 r 
I ndentured, nud that nt the explnuioii of th(^ term he wiFl gl\e him a certltlcntu 
hi writing that mieh Hpprffliticethos fHTvwl tin* full term nt such trade or <Taft^ 
If tiu? minor la Indeufnrt^l hy the poor of h county, city, or town m* by 

the nuthdritles of an orplmn asylum, poiAor charitable instlrmlou. tbe Indeii' 
tnre must contain aniiigri*<*iuent that the mnster will canw,‘ wich child to lx* 
lnstniet(Hl hi reading, widtliig, >n ml tbe gmiernl rules' of nrlrlnmdic, flnd*tluit nt 
the explrntbm of the term ho will give him n neW Hible. The Indoiiture nittfsl 
in nil cam*s contain h staJciUptit of every sum ot money agrefM^o bo paid In 
relation to the servlcennd an'atoeenient thnt wnUnble nml pmi>ev^oard. lodging, 
and me<IIcnl attendance slmll ho pnpvIdM eltlierSljr tin* hmstiT (h* by 'the tnmint 
or guardian.. The urn at or mny tiso n^anouMito and modem (e force o'r Violence to 
rostrain or corrc<'t an npprimtliv, , v 

It t8 unlifH'fui for a master to ncTOt>t frpm nu^mpronttet* any ngreement to 
cmine lilm to be Inmnd by oath tlmt,. after his termSj^ mT^it'e ekpires. he will n»>t - 
exerclw* his trade, imofekslon, or Employment In nay imrtlenWr plai'e, or to exact 
from him. after his tertn of ^rrlce expires, nny money or otlier thing for exer- 
ciiJng Ms trade, profi^sslon, ffr employment In nny pl^(i. U Is^klaiv^nl trf tnkb 
a, person ns an gpproQtlre t^dthout baring* obtAlnbO^ the conseiit his 
guardian, or Tinless n written agm'in^Jit bus be«m entered Into as iiroscfliitKl by 
law. On the death of a master -to whom a per^ is Indeutured^^by the poor 
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offlcoTS of n niMnidiuiI c/triMirntinii. ^tlie iK*rwmnI rojirf'ifeontntivofi of tlu* niiiRter 
injiy, wtth tlio written conw^t ctf HticU iH*rson, nuch Incientnre: - or if 

Hiirh consent Is rofiis(‘<l. tbe assignment mny I>e made hy tlio ctmnty JmlRe ofthe 
oonntjvnftor fonrtiM*n days' to the |>er«nii Indentnroiii 

Sonree: U<‘v1k« 1 Stnlntes pajre 134). sts-tion 7: imfm section IS; 

1055, Ra tions TO to 77: im^'o set-t ion/1)S ; pn^e */773. nc'ctloii 250: 

pnee 3274 , sect Ion 120. ’ ' / ' ■ 

NORTH CAROLTN'a. 

A minor ribov<* the npe of 14 and '.indor 21 years iTeinp n ranle. nnd^iVder 18 
lM*in^ a ftannle, wlietlmr iiullpent or'md. ni:iy be apprent lre<l to leaii’n any tnide 
or craft by the father, or. If be ls\K*pd, incompetent/ has wlIIftiMy nlmndonrtl ■ 
his family foi^ sty imnitbs witliout inaklnp snltable proviKions for tiielr snpiN>rt, 
or has lH*conie mi I)ai)lnml drnnkard. by tin* mother or I<*pnl pnardinn. If ilkv 
^dtiumte. surli cliiM may 1)0 bound Ity tIn**motber . a If wild minor lias no imrenta 
eompident to art and no piiin’dlan. be nmy l)ind lihnself, with the approlmtlon 
of a superior ronrt clerk of tlie-coiinty w lie rtf, he resides. 'I'lu* etmstMit 'of nwh 
jnlm»r Is m*ees.siry and must bt* exprt'ssfMl in tin* indenture iind tt^stlfhMl to Uy 
slgnlnp the saine. .\ inlnoriovt 

craft by tirphnn asylums of eharltniih' Institutions o> 

for tlie pnrifost* of taUinK enre of Indipent children. Indlpent children. niiMnp 
wliieh are lurlmhsl a I! orphans wliost» (*Rtatt‘s an* of so small \%!ue tlmt no 
IHMRoii will edmrtteaml mnlniabi tliein for the bept'lltH *tb(»nvif ; a If Infnntfl \yiose 
fathers lum* deserttsl th(‘ir families and^isMMi ahsem six niontlis, l<*avlnK flieni 
without Hiitlleient RiipjHirt: poor elilMren who nredr may be ehnrperthle to the 
eoiinty or shall }ftx alms: any (*bHd who has no fatlief nnd the mother Ig of bad 
elm meter or Hufft'rs bt*r cldldrtMi to prow n\t In bnblt? of idlenesf^ wit bout visible 
ineans of rtbtalninp an honest lix’elilniod. aiuf all eldldr4*n wht»^* luirents do not 
liabltunily employ tb(*Ir time in suine lionest! ladustrlous (HTiipntton, nmy be 
tiomid out by the superior court clerk of (he county v\jf>«*re they reside. 

Api»rentiees nia^I'it* bound for a perioil of md IcsR tlian tlin*e nor more tbnn 
five years. e\t*ept In tin* ease oMndlpt*nt children iiound ont by the clerks of the 
HiiiK*rior courts, whose terms continue nnill majority, whl<*b in the case of innleg 
is 21 y<*ai;s and in tlie t’ase of females is y(*ar» of ape. 

.Masters are rmpiinMlie teach n|»fu*enticoH*tbeir trade or cillinp. and In the 
ease of indipent (diihlrvo, tin* masters mast const* them to in* tanplit r<*adtup. 

rltlnp, and tin* rules of arItb?lt^||U* to the doulild rule of (liretv At»pre'ntiee» 
must be furnlHlnid with UHHlienl anSkUnin*. bvlplnp. ami Hothli?p. .At tlie end 
of tho term of aiiprent!eesliii> tlie master is to pivu tin* apprentice a 
(vrlilii jite in writinp stntinp that l;e has served a full term at tin* s|Hrilii*tl trade 
or callinp. 

It Is unlawful for any person to. entice or persmnh* an apprentice !oih*ave the 
serviee of bis muster, or knowinply to' harbor, eoiieeal, or employ an in»pt*ontlce 
wlio buH rpn away fiami his uiasi(*r. • • ' , 

' ^^onrce; Aets'of bSSl), ehapterldP. soctlons 1 It) 2(1. * * 


NQ^TH DAKOTA’. 


A minor imiy bind blmgelf ont. The consent Is nefH*ssary of Imtli tlio fatlirt 
.mid motlier: If the falber ls*dead, of tJio testninentarv; ptiftrdiiin or eso*etitor.* or; 
Yf no Hnch puardian or e.xeentor lias iKH*n appoiided. tlien of the mother: if the 
.fiitiior laekH capacity fo eoiisent or him Hluuidpii'il or neph*et(*<l to. provide ittf 
his family, of tlie mother; If tho motiier In i(f*ad or hieks ea’i)aelty' to .coniy*nt, 4lf 
th(* father; If tiiere lu no parent of cn pa city to eonwuit nnd lio e.\<H‘Mtor, of the 
puardtiui : If there 1 h no such papMit. j,*xe< ut()r, or pnarillnn. then of the offkVrt 
of llu* I'oor of tin* town or comity, of any two just levs of the |«(*a(»e of the <*0110 tyj' 
or of the proluite JndSb. A cbHil who Is. or wbos<* pareiifH are. chnrpeabhi to a 
, comity or rlty poorhoiiw*. or wlhi Is In wneli pwirlioiist*. may be bomid out by ‘the 
proper omeers of the ^mor with the wrltt(*n consent of a Justlee of tin* iH*nce! No 
child of un Imliaii W(pnau cun be hop ml except In the piv««*nci* of and 'with the 
consent of n jn>itU’e of the |H*aoe. *, 

Male apprentices nmy I>e bound until 21 years and foniaU* npprentU*eH tintll 18 
years of ape, or for ’a shorter tblK^. A jilniiir mpablivof beeomlnp a eltl 7 .t*n of 
tlu* Stat e^A eouitnp from any other eoinitry. State, or 'IVrrlhirv, Jiml iilmUiig 
blntpelf the piirpoee of pay bur hla ptuiftpe. nmv Mr a termifaot 

exc(K>dlu 8 one y^or, oltbough suoh torin extmidsMvond hlslwyrity. . 1 oM ^ 

I .1 I • '.T'- ' * : 
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An apprentice must ho taught read lug. writing, ami the general rules of nrlth- 
nietlo, or must be sent to school three inoutha In each year f(»r the i>erl(Ml of 
Indenture* At the explnitiou of his term the muster unist give him a new Hlhlc. 

It is unlawful to nc*cept frotii an apprt'utio* any coutnict or agreement, (ir to 
cniiRO him to be bound by oaUi or otherwise that after his tefm of stTvloe e.\- 
pipes, he sbiill’tmt sot up his trade, pntfesslon. or employment. In any particular 
place, shop, house, or cellar, or to exact from an apprentice, after his term ttf 
service ex(>lred. any money (tr other thing, for using and exeirtMug bis trade 
profession, or eiiiployment In any place. 

In ease of the death of the master the exe<Mitors or ndministmters limy assign 
the Indenture with the written constant of the apprentice, acknowUnlged iiefon- a 
Justice of the jieaoe. If the apprentice i>‘fus**s such consent, the prohute or dis- 
trict court may authorize siu*h assignment without his consent. 

Source:' Revised Codes of 181)1). sections 2837 to 2849. 


OHIO. 

A minor may lie bound out hy the father, or, in cnso of his death or Inahilltv. 
bj'»the mother or gnardiaii. An orphan or destitute child inav be bound out llv 
the trustees of a township or by the otticers of an orphan asvUnn whdrefn he is 
plaet'd. 

Males within the age of 21 years and females within the agt» of 18 vears may 
be bound out as apprentices until they arrive at these ages, resjartively. 

Ihe master Is requlnnl to send the ndiior to a couinion school for at least 
twelve weeks lu each yt^ar during the uppremicesldi», and at the expiration <tf 
the term of senlce he must fn'misli tlie apprentice with a new lUl>le and two 
suits of clothes. All money or proiKU ty stipulatwl to ^ paid !tv the master 
must In* securt'd to and for the sole us** and iH’iicflt of the%>prentkv. 

It Is niiiuwful for any person t<t.C(timseI. i»ej;sumle. entice, aid. or assist an ap- 
prejitlci* to run away or ;d>st*nr hlmstdf from the fHwvIce of his master or to 
harlxtror oonctMl any .such apprentI(M*,'knowing him P> have run awuv. 

Source: Auuotated Statutes of IIMX). stn-tlons T5T, 781-11, l)r>0-2, 3118 to 3135. 

OKLAHOMA. ^ 

Minors committed to any reform scIm*.! may. with their own consent lx* bonnd 
otttAS apprentices during minority, or for shorter jNwhHl. by the niAagement *>f 
snelrschool to Irani such trade or ompb^vnicnt as may tend to^elr future 
benefit. 

Soim’o; Acta of L^),5, ohnph*r 2S. se<*tloii .''t. 


« OREGON. 

minor may ho l^uml out !>y the father, or. if he Is dead or lnconii>etont. by 
the egni guardian. If Illegitimate, hy the mother; mul if there Is no parent eoni- 
Fjetent to act and no guardian, he may hhul himself out with the approhatl<m of 
the county court of the comity wliere he resides. The consent of the minor who 
2 1** y^nrs of nge. bound out by n parent or guardian, is nm*saarx* and 

must-be expressed In the Indentures and testlfle<l by his signing the same.* The 
^ Muuty may bind out a child who la. or whose parents are, ehargi*nbie to 

tte county. The sni>erlntendcnt of the reform school mnv. with the consent of 
tne minor, hind out any minor conimittod to said Institution. 

Apprentices may iiot lie bfuind for n longer term thaiT until majority, which In 
the case of males Is 21 and of females 18 years of age. Children under 14 years 
or age mar he bound out until that age without their consont. ' 

A pauper minor bound out by the county court rgust bo taught to read, write 
rMsonn^' ***'*"^ ^ Kiven wcl^otherjnjjguetlon as the court may deem 

The death of the master discharges tlfnpprentlce. 

Source: Annotated Codes and Statute* of 1902, sections 5201 to 6S1G. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

^ Minors may be bound out with the assenCof a parent, 'gnardfMt of nett 
orphans’ court in the respective counties shall h^ 
Inatjmce and request of exeentoas, administrators. ffuardtansL 
0^ minora oyt^n tfeers of the 
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IK>or inny, with the approtmtlon and consent of two or more mn^lstmtefl of the 
s;imo c<juiity, bind out any iKwr child whose parents are dead or are found by 
s;iid nm^tstrates to he unnble to nmlntaln It. All corporations ort^aDize<l for 
I he purjKjse of providing homes for friendless or destitute children may bind 
(lilt :i child comnittt(Hl to their charge, whose maintenance is unprovided for by 
its p:ireuts or ^urdimis. The dlrin'tors of nlinshonses may bind out any child 
in tlielr cliurpe. The uumajrers of tlie House of Uefu^e of I»lillmlelphla and of 
tin* Iltnise of Hefu>:e of Western rennHylvanln may itliul out. with his conscuit, 
any minor c'oimnitted to their care. The courts of coinuum pleas uild the 
prphans* court of any county may d<H*r(*o. to offitvrs of any benevolent or cliaf- 
itabie institution that may have oired for and nmlntalne<I a minor child for a 
i'crlml oX one year either wholly or' partly at Its exiteiise. imwer to hind out the 
same, provided that due notice must ttrst be ;:lveu to the iJ^eut, guurdlaiij or 
next friend. • ^ 

Males may l>e iMinnd out until 21 and ferny les until IS ywirs of ace. 

It is unlaw fni for any itersou knowlujrly to harbor ami conceal for more than 
twenty-four hours an apprentice who has run away from the senice of his 
innster. . 

Sources: TtriKhtly's rurdon's DiKcst, 1S05. paj:o bo. se<*tlon 0; pnpc 117. sec- 
tions 1 to IT); [tape i>PS. stHtlons S. 25; papo 1704. se<’tlon 45; Brlghtly’s Digest, 
page 55, WH'tlous 1, 2. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


A minor may l>c bound out I)y the father, or. if lie is dead, by the mother 
wlien sole: or. Iteinp under the age of 14. by the legal mwirdinu. A minor, if he 
is 14 yiMirs of nge :ind has no parent, may hind hlms<*|f iurt with the npprolmtlon 
of ills gmmlian. itr. If lie tins no mianlian, by and with the aptirolmtion of the 
town c(nmcM of the town where he n^sides. Tlio overseers of theiKKir of a 
town, with the advice and consent of tlie town counell. may bind out chlldreQ 
of parents wlio arc lawfully stdtlo<l In and have Itocoine chargeable to the town; 
(liildren of parents so settltsl whow parents, wbetlier tliey receive nliiis or are'" 
riinrg(Miide or not. shall l«* deenied b.v said overs<H*rs nimble to nmfntnln ttieni; 
children of parents residing in the town who arc there sui>iX)rte<l at the charge 
of the State: ciiildrt'n of parents or a tmrent. residing -In n town, Vho hi^*e no 
legil settiemeut In tlic State and are adjudged by tlie tow.u council to be unable 
to maintain tliem, and children In a town without estate sufliclent for their 
nmint(>nmice. wlio have no imrents lading therein, and who Inive no legnl set- 
tlement in tlie State. Sucii children may l>e Imund out to any citizen or to any 
incoriwirated Institution for the c.arc of chlhlrcn within the State or within the 
States of Maswichiisetts or C<umectlcut, to the Trovldence Children's Friend 
SocI<*ty. to the Home for lYlendless Children In NewiHwt. or to the Providence 
Shelter for Coloretl ('Ibildren. ^ 

Minors may be apprentlcwl until 21 years of .age in the t*ase of males nud 18 
years in the mse of females, or unt IK married within tliat nge. 

The master must obligate himself to cause the apprentice t« receive Instrue- 
tinn In reading, writing, nnd dphorlng, and sncli other Instrtiction as nmy be 
tit nnd reasonnhle. AH considerations of money, oiothes, etc., must he given to 
or secured to the sole use of the niiprentice. ' 

^ The death of the master discharges the apprenticeship. 

Source: (Icnernl Laws of IStMJ, chaptt'r 70, section 14; chapter 198, sectlonfl 
1 to 20. ^ 

SOUJ-H CARCH.1NA. 

.V minor may l»o Imnnd with the nppntbation of the father’ mother, or 
plmrdiau, or, If the minor has neither father, mother, nor gyardlan, of tb« 
gniiulfnther. grandmother, or brother, sister, nnclo, or aunt of iimtitfe.age. In tho • 
order as above, or, If the minor has none of the alnwe relatives, of the trial 
Justlc^e. Said appndmtion must be certlfle<l on the Indentures by a trial Justice 
under his hand nnd seal. A iK>or child ohargonble to a county, and an llleigltb 
mate chlid'^Mkely to b€ct)Die ch«rg«»hie to a county or t<\ become demoralized 
Ity the vicious conduct and evil example of Its mother or other i>erson having 
charge of It, njay be bound out by the county coninitsslonera 
Males may be bound ns apprentices until the oge of 21 and fenviles until 18. 
.years oC age or uutit marrUHl within that age. Poor children bound oat by tlla 
county commiasloners may be apprenticed until the age of 10 years In the caaa 
of males and 14 years or until married within that time tn Ute case off 
Source.; ClvU Code of 190i^ eectlona 78^ 2705 to 2714. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA.^ 

>inrt mnthrr“f7« '® nwKsary Of boUj the father 
fma mother. If the father in dead, of the teatumentarj' jiunrdlan or exeontdr. or 
If no TOch guardian or executor Ims been apiwlnted. then of the mother; If the 
father lackB to^if(»ent. or hnn nbamlotied or oeglected to provide for 

hl8 fnndl^ of the nmther; if the mother Ip dead or Incks capnt'lty to consent, 
oathe f^er; if there Is no imreiit of capacity to consent nnd no executor, of 
guardian; If there Is no such parent, executor, or guardian, tlien of the 
^ officers of th^ poor of the tovm or county, of any two jnsrtlcos of the iieace of 
the connty, or of the prohnta judge. A child w^o Is, or whose ixarents are. 
chargeable to a county or city poorliouse. or Hiio Is In such iK»)rlionso. nmy he 
bound out by the proper officers of the ptmr with the written c'onsent of a justice 
of the The State board of charities and corrections may bind out» In- 

mates of the State Reform School for Juvenile OflTenders. 

Male apprentices nmy be bound until 21 and female apprentices until IS 
Of age. or for a shorter time. A minor enpnhle of becoming a citizen ofiBfci 
State and coming from any other country, State, or Territory, and binding 
self out for the purpose of jjaylng his passage, may be bound for a term not 
exceeding one year, although such term extends beyond his majority. 

An apprentice must be taught reading, writing, ami the general rules of 
arithmetic or must he ^ut to scrhool Uiree months In each year for the i>erIod 
a new^ ^ expiration of his term the master nnist give him 

It Is unlawful to accept from an apprentice any contract or agreement or to 
ttuse Mm to be bound by oath or otherwise that, after his term of si^rviee has 
exp^ed, he shall not set up his trade, profession, or empioyiftent In any par- 
ticular plact?, shop, house, or cellar, or to exact from an apprentice, after Ids 
term of sen* ice has expired, any money or other thing, for using aud exercising 
las trade, profession, or employment in any place. V^you the death of the 
.^rter, the executors or ndmiuistrntors may assign ti,o indeuture with the 
J^Itten consent of the apprentice, ncknowleilgeil In^fore n justic<* of the iK*ace. 

Tf the apprentice refuses such consent, the prul>ate or district court mav author- ' 
i2e such assignment without his ('onsent. 

{tourcer Revised Cxles of J903, Civil ('otle. settlons ]fi3 to IS] ; co,le of crlm- 
Inal Procedure. soctlOai 705. 

TENNESSEE. 

; The county court may hind out. in the name of the State, an orphan whose 
Mtates of sticU small value that no |>erson will edneato or nmintnln him 
for t lie iiroflts ilieriHif. ii bnse horn dilld. imd nn.v chlhl lotiilly aliaiidoiieil bv the 
father au4 for whom he falls to provlfle snpiwrt and aiHlutcMuiuce In tlic lust 
rase almve. the constmr of the niotlier nnist Im* given In o\*on cxwirt nnlss she\ 
unable to provide for the maintenance <\f the child. " I 

. Orphan children may he bomul out nntil^e nge of 21 years If mah^s and 18 f 

years U females, in Uie'cnse of hase-boru children the 'age limit Is 21 years 
for either sex. .irmo 


Masters are r^nlrod-to teach orphan apprentlcea. or ennse them to I>e tanglit 

inid 



1 iV 1 ^ in niijiH* inem lo is* lan 

read aad write an(l^i>ber ns far the rule of tiiree. ami to make fit 
nec««nry provlalon for thoir illot, clothoH. hxIitfhK. ,ii„l iicc.imn.Klnilons l iion 
lh(> TOmpletlon of the nii|irentl«*«hlii tli» innutpr Is miolr«>l tn mv bis no- 
pn»ntlce |20 In addition to the sflpnlntlona In the coiitmct. and to furnish him 
larith one good suit of clothes. 

A master in not pemiltte<l to remove an np(irentlce out of the State without 
the assent of the court. , 

Solirra: Code of 1884. sections 2129, 3422 to 343T. • 

^ The county onurt may bind out an orphan who Is withont sufficient estate for 
k^malntenadce and ^ucatimi, n child tyliosp parents have suffered Mm to 
a charge n\w the comity, nnd a CM Id whose |»nrents. not being n charge 
Writing to bis apprenticeship, whlAi consent 
■hall be signed by them nnd filed nnff catered of reconl In such conrt. 

^ ttrw month!) tn 

the «ppwntlce*Mr> and whlW be u vlthln 
food^aoa^'clothtBg a^'’tw necenttV' medtci&e 
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and medical attention must be funilahed? Mcnlenite rliaatlsement, a a may be 
uecettsiiry aud proj>er. may inflicted n[H>n the npprentlce by the master. 

It is tin lawful for a master to take an api)rc‘UtUv out of the county without 
the order of the county judj^e. 

i^urce: Kevised Civil Statutes of articles 23 to 40 ;" 

^ UTAH. 

A minor ui;»y be Imund out by n imront or guardian, and if the minor is over 
12 ynirs of ukv tiio Indent urt‘s must also l>e sltnied by him. The probate court 
or NeU*etiucn umy bind out an idle, vicious, or vnjcrunt minor oUild without Its 
consent and without the con sent of Its pai^entH or Kotirdian. If sjild lui rents or 
Kuardiau ueKiect, refuse, or oiherwist* hid in pro)K*rly controlling the actions 
jtiul Oilueatlon of such child, and do not train it up in Hf)ii)e useful av<M‘atIon; 
also a chi hi whoR* parents, from habitual drunkenness and vieiou.s and brutal 
eonduri, etc., are not dt^miod suitable persons to retain the gnardinnsbip or 
t*omroI the Hlucation of It. The b<«trd of trnsttH»s of tlie State Industrial S<‘hool 
may bind out children as apprcnilees with their consiMit or the consent of their 
parents or guiinllans. 

Aliprentices may be bound until tlio attainment of the age of legal majority, 
which i« 21 years in the case of maU»s and 18 years in the case of femalel 

The iimstcr is nniulml to wMid tlie iippitnitiee to school while between the 
ages of S and 14 years, at least twenty weeks iu each year, and to clothe him 
in a conifurtaltle and bet*oining nmiiner. 

*riie renatval <tf the master from the State diwharges the apprenth‘eehli>. 

Source; Kevised Statutes of lSt) 8 . WM’tions 74 to ,S;j. 

VERMONT. 

A inlnn^^iy he bound out by the fntlier. or. If he is dead ol Inoonipotent, 
by the inotlier or lepil guardian: or. If there 1 h no parent *comi>etont to net aud 
no guardlnn. he may bind hlmsoif, with the ai)prohatl(»n of the aelectmen of 
tb<^ town where he resides.* If iilegirlmnte. he may he bound by his mother, 
hilt the power <»f n mother to l>lml out her chi id pen, whether legitimnte or 
iiiegitinmte. phali ct^ise niK>n her subacquent marriage. The ‘ovorseerB of the 
)Mtnr may bind out the mlm»r ehildren of a |K>or i>erson who has become charge- 
able to n town, or who Is snpiK>rt(Hl In whole or in i^rt nt tj^e charge of Btich 
town, and minor children who are themselveB chargeable to the town. The 
trustees of tlie reform school may hind out chiidren comiiiitttNl to miid schooL 

Children uu‘dor l 4 .vears of age may be tM>und out until that a gfe. A mluor over 
14 years of age. whsse eonHeiit In expres.sed in writing in the indenture, may be 
iMumd dtirUig minority, or if a girl, until married In^fon' bet'oming of *ag«v 
The iigt* of majority is 21 ypurn for mnU*s and IS years for femalea. Inmates 
of reform scIkwIb may be bound only for the terms for which they were com- 
initted. 

roUKideratimiH of money or other tlilugs paid or ailo\ve<l by the nutRter ui>on 
n comrnet of aiiprentlceship must Ik* imld or securoil to the sole use of the np- 
pnmtlce. I’lirentH, guardinna. seleettnen, and overHoers are reqtilred to Inquire 
into the treatment of appmithvs hound by thorn resjKVIlvelv, and defend them 
from ortielty. negle<'t. and l»n*at*h of contract on the imrt of tiio-rmBter. 

No indenture (»f npprentic^hip Is liludiug ui>on the minor after the death 
of the uwiBter. 

Source: Statutes of 1-S04, »ectIonB 2S29 to 2S54, 81S7 to R180, 518U. 

VIRGINIA, • 

A miner may be bound out by the guardian, or. if there is no gnardlan^ by 
the father, or. If there Is neither guardian nor fatlw* t>y the mother. The eon* 
sent, entered of record, of the court of the county or corporation 1n*wht^ 
the minor resides Ir nocesasry^ unless the minor, being 14 years of age. givea 
bis aaisent In writing. An incorporated aaancintlon, ssyinm, or achool inatUtHed 
for the mlpportand education of deatliute children, may bind ent msch cbtldfea 
OB bare heeh placed In Ita change, • d'orsoori of the poor of a cofunty<or coi^ 
IK»mt!on may, if allowed by order of a court tberiKif, bind init.any minor found 
begging la MKh oodnty4)r-corpotmtlOD, or who U Ukely Mbecome chargeBblo 
tbereto*- r -[j;, p,! i. •: . ■ *;■ • •• -{^-t 

# V* H n-r ,J)> ■ 
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APPREHTICE8HIP AND INDUSTRIAL EDdCATION, 


The term of apprentlceBhip must continue until the apprentice attains the age 
of 21 years If n boy and IS years If a girl. ^ In the case of n minor placed In an 
asylum, school, etc., he can only -be bound for the i>erlod for which he was 
placed !n such Institution. ^ 

An apprentice must be taught, In addition to bis trade, reading, v\Vltlng, aiuV 
common nrltbmetic, iiu*hullng the rule of tlin*o. Tin* money Alrh the master 
Is to i>ay for any year except the last, must at the end <tf 'tlil^yonr for which 
It Is payable, I>e pa Id. to the father or me d her. nr p.drt to tmeh jis the tH)urt may 
dlrwt. or* it may Ik* reservod to Ih‘ paid to the aitpreiiticc at the end of tlie term 
^Uh Interest. The money whicli the Bia.'^'rer is to pay for the last year must 
be paid at the end thefeof to tlie appnuUict*. 

It Is uninwftil for any |»erson to Entire, take, or carrj* away an apprentice, 
or knowingly to employ, coiweal. or harbor mi apprentice who has deserted 
the service of hls master. No apprentlre may he taken out of tlie ctunitv bv 
the master without the leave of the county court. If a master takes an ap- 
prentice out of the county and mnaliis imtre than ,one month, the apprentice 
ceases to lie bound hf the indenture. 

Source; Code of 1888, sections to 2r>IKK • ^ 

WASHINGTON. 

f K • 

The c'Oimty' coniinisatoners may hind out fi'niiintr likely to lieeoinc chargeable 
to the tmnnty. either because of its being an orphan or be<*ause Its parents or 
other relatives are nnabh' or r(*fas<* to siip]K>rt It. 

Source: Codes ami Statutes of ls!>7, s<‘ction :i79. 
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, WEST VIRGINIA. , 

A minor mny be Ixiiind out by the father: if there be no father, by tin* 
guardian, or. If therein neither fath*^r imr guardian, Iiy the motlier. Tht'-eon- 
seiit, eiUeretl of rt*cord. of the couihy court of the county wh^ tlie minor 
resides Is necessary, unless the minor. Indiig 14 years of age. gives his coiis(>nt 
In writing. The clerk of a county may bind out any laliior who Is found beg- 
ging therein or wlm Is likely t(t b(H*oine chargeable tliereto. Male Inmates of 
the reform school may be bound otit by the dlnvlors of said s<*luKd, 

The term of npiireiitlceship must be until 21 years of ngii in the case of a boy 
and 18 years In the case of a girl, \ 

Besides teaching the apprentice a trade the ninster is n^qiilred to' instruct him 
Jn reading, writing, and c'oniimm arithmeth*. The money which n master is to 
pay for any year excvpt the Inst must, at the end of tiie year for wlileh It 1s 
^payable, be i»ald to the father, the mother, or part to eacli ns the ('ourt may 
'direct, or it may be reserve<l to be paid to the npiirentlce at the end of Ids term 
with Interest. The money for the hist year must l>e paid to the npprtMitU'e. 

It Is unlawful to conceal or harJwir an aiipreutice who has deserted his 
maater. The master is not pt»nnltted to take the apprentice out of the county 
without the leave of the county court, and If he does so without leave and keep's 
the apprentice out of the county for more than one month, the continuance of 
the apprenticeship is optional with the apprentice. 

Source: Code of 1890, chapter 81. sections 1 to 14. 

WISCONSIN. 

A minor may bind himself out of hls own free will with the consent of the 
fhther, or. If he is dead or not In legal cai»acity to give cefnsent or sluill have 
abandoned and neglected to provide for hls fnmll3\nnd such fact bo certlfitU by 
a justice of the peace of the town and Indorstnl on the Indentures, then of the 
mother; If she Is dead or not In a legal capacity to give consent, then of the 
guardian; If there are no parents living or none In legal ca])actty to give con- 
sent and no guardian, then of the supervisors or any two Justices of the peace 
of the town where the minor resides. If a minor is lll^tlmate the ctMsent of 
the mother Is necessary whether Us putative father Is living or not Minors 
Who have become or are likely to become ebarmble to any town may be bound 
out .as apprentices by the supervisors. The managers of the indnstrlal school 
tor boys may bind out those committed to their care with the consent of their 
psrenni or gua^isns, if they have any. 

An gptncntl^^ay be hound, If a male, nntll the age of 21 years, and If a 
'tomaH nntlL^Se age of 16 yemi <mt until her marriage within that time, or 


DIGEST OF APPBENTTCB LAWS, HI • 

The Dinstor must oblignto himself. In the Indenture, to provide for Instructing 
the iipprentlce In some trn<Ie or profession, for tonching him to read nnd write 
for Instructing him In the general rules^of arithmetic, nnd for such other 
Instruction, benefit, nnd allowiuioe ns may In* ugrotHl uiH)u./At tlie end of the 
term h(‘ iiiiist give the apprentice a new Hll)Ie. All oonstderatlons of money 
or«otlier things paid or nIlowptld)y the inastcM* uikhi nnv Indenture of apprentice- ^ 
shif) must be t>ald or stviiretl to the solo ust* of the minor. 

* It i^s nil la^^ fill to accept from an npprentiee any contract or ngn^ement, or to 
cmiw* liim to be bound by oath or othenvlst* that, after his term of servla* Inis 
expire<l, he shall not set up his trade, profession,, or employment 1ft any par- 
ticular place, or to exact from nn nrprentlce. after Ills term of service lias 
iwplnnl, any money oj^^er thing for using and exeirising Uls trade, profession 
or employment in anypTuce. No Indenture is hludhig uism the minor after the 
denth of the annster. \ 

Source: Annotated Statutes of l.sps, scH-timis loll. 2377 to 231M, -llKll. 4'.HV4, 
UNITED STATES. 

A Fedornl act i>ns.s<Hl .Tannnry 12. isp.". niitliorlzes the rniillc ITluter to eni- • 
ploy such nunihor of (ipprenthvs. not tn exreid 2o at jiny.ione time, us In hla 
judgment is consistent with the (*eonouiicnI seuvlw of tUe'ylfiee. 
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Academic InstmcUm. over-cmphasiicd, 73; con- 
nected with shopworl^Tl. 

Admlxsion to apprentice school, t^). 

B^prentlcttship system, speclflc. 85; 

Advocacy of one or the other apprviiUceshlp system 
prejudicial, 88. 

Advocates of Industrial inlucatton, tw. 

Afpj of apprentices. 14 to lo, 45. 

Agre^ent Ijotwcen ejnplover. apprentice, and 
^ardian, 47. 

Alal>ama. digest of appientlco laws, M. 

Alexander. Uamus » ., 29. 

Ahs-Chalmere (^onipJnv. nnclnnall. craduate 5 ti>- 
deot s>*stem. 52. 

American Federation of Labor, number of mem- 
twrs, 27. 

Amertcttiiivoconioilve Works. 39. 

Appfenttoc. may act a.s subsiliuie of workman, 38h 
must push himself forward. 7ti. 

Apprentlw classes in railroad shops. 37. 

Apprentice 4Hliica(lon. l»iltltography, W. 

A^fjrtmtlc^^ Uws passed in seyeral States of the 

Apprentice school, tor rBilrood men. 35; stu^enU 
leom during work hours, :ni. 

ApprenUcos, attend night schools. U2; at 12 ymrs of 
•go preferred. 4d: controlled outside of working 
hours, 57; fbrre«l to push forward, 3o; In Baldwin 
I>ocomollve Works divided Into three classes, 52; 
in ^hlne work serve five yrws, must be 
g^fUaUts of pai)Ilc schools. 33; mud impart 
their knowled^ to others. 31; not having haacof- 
or high school training, 42; not to work over- 
Umo. 33: paid "on company time ” 72; required 
to paas an oxamlnatlon, 52; shlftetl from one mtfc* 
chine to another, to get experience, 44; taught by 
akilkd lttlK>rors imder pay. 3fl; visiting neighbor- 
ing .shops. 39. a 

Apprenlic'«’ work pa>Ti. W. 

ApprenUettthlp. determined by trade agreemmts, 
W; in' American trades tmlons, 2tt; of girls, hooka 
rrlatine to. H9; lypw of. 9. 

AppmnUceshlp agreement, 
years, 58. 


covers a term of lour 


Appmstlceshlp laws In France. 88; Germany, 89: 
Great Rdtaln, 89; Fnlled Slates, 89. 

Appremic&hlp 8>T(tem, a legal. 15; appeals to em- 
ployers, 74; appeals to a*orklngmen, 74r attltudo 
of trade unions toward, 25; can not meet problems 
as can a trade achool, 75; dtwrlptlon of, 12; extent 
of, 17; In AtMtHa. 19; In Belgium, 21; In France, 
23; In Germany, 22; In Hungary, 24; In SwlUer- 
land, 23; In Unlleil Htatee. L; Its ba^ of mutual 
agroement, 75; mixed Types, 01; old compai^ 
with near system, 50; old, does not meet pres en t 
conditloTU, 68; old, no return to, 68; old, replaced 
by public education, 08; origin of, 14; relauon to 
Industrial education, i; 9; special. 66, 77; substi- 
tute tor s trade school. 73; wntch coirtfols the stu- 
dents. outside of work hours, 57. 

Arbitration oommltteift to i^ust labor disputes, 20, 

Arithmetic for the machinist, 82. 

Arkarisu. dimt of apprentice laws, 99. 

Art aqd mysteries of trade, 69. 

Association, national, of machine tool bulldera, 00; 
for protection of apprentices in France, 24. 

Attendanr*. folthful. a condition of apprmtioeihlp. 
«; of apprenttoe claisea, »7. 

Attitude labor toward apprenUoeahlp. 16: of 
manutoctuiera toirard the trade acbo% 12; of 
i^iroadt toward the i^mrenUoe sohoola, 41; of 
trade imlona toward ap{H%ntioeahip, 2^ 

Aqrtrta, y>pr«nttocihlp ayst«o. 19, 

Mi6oa-08 — a 


Baidal n Locomotlro Works, apprenUceablp its* 
tern. tiL 72. ^ 

Bailiet. Dr., on evening ijchools, 8i. 

Be^nner. paid I2cenis‘an hour. 78. 

Belglurn' apprentioeshlp system, 21. 

Bend in the efUclerwy curve. 30. 

Bltdlography of apprentice education. 87. 

Bonus given at completion of term of service. 71. 
Bookbinders, apprentices. 89. ^ 

ll^lt-niaklng trades have apprenticeship systems. 

Boys, ability “to hang on.“ 84; anxious to enter 
apprejiUoeahip. 33; Btted for parUcular work, 70>, 
tor general shop courses. 77; given work to "try 
them out.* ‘ 84; nired by the employment deparv 
ment. not by specialists, 84: In apprentice classes 
of the railroad cotupanles, 38: indentured to mas* 
ter craftsman. C8; when apprenlloes, not paid, 48. 
Breaking s year out of the oollege ootirsa, 56. 

Brown, (cninrtssionor Elmer Ellsworth, letter of 
transmittal, 5. 

Browii A Sharpe M an ii far tu ring Company, appran- 
lioee, 32. 64. 

Bro^-Ketebam Iron Worlw. spprentlo4iblp ays-- 
teni7 61. 

Building trades, apprenticee. 90. 

Bullard Uscblne Tool Company, apprentlceahlD 
system. 65. rr ^ r 

Bulletins of the llurrau of Education. 3. * 

Bullock Works, C'lnrlruiatl, graduate student sys- 
tem. 52. 55. 

Biirfwu of Education, 17; buUetins, 3. 

Bureau of statistics and lator, Uassaebusetts, 18. 
Burlingame. Luther D.. t>4. 

California, digest of apprentice laws. 93. 

Cara for Interests of apprentice, 76 

Case sohool of applied sefonoe. Cleveland. 18. 

Chance lo «un os well as team. 73 
Chemistn- Tqr the textile worker, 83. 

Chicago Workingmen's Advoeate, 16. 

Cincinnati y lllng Uaebine Co., apprantiCMhlix 
system, 47. 56. 

Class-room Instruction part of apprenticeship sys- 
tem. 29. ' 

Class-room work forappraaticesof railroad shops <3. 

Code, Indualrlal. in Austria, 20. 

College course, breaking a year out, 56. 

Colorado, digest of apprentice laws, 94. 

ComblnaUon of apprentioeshlp and academic edu- 
cation, 9. 

Commission on Industrial and technical educathm. 
Ifassachitselts. 13. 

Commissioner of Lahor, loth special report. 93. * 
Common schools, industrial courses In, 13, * 

Comprehension ''of needs of. apprenticeship system, 

CompuJaoiy school age in the United SUtes. 13. 
"*^rns do not agree In ifMlhodi tor academic In* 
“lUon, 72; having a system of epprenttcee. 
j »ge tor aoadeipio work, 71. 

CAMusions oonoerning epprenttoeahlp systems, 67. 
Condi^ns, changing, in mechlrw mamifocturing, 
77; which make shops kwk for trade sobools, 75. 
Connecticut, digest of epprentice laws, 94, • 
CoMWorations cohoamfng eppreotloeship system, 
d7. 

Continuetlob schools in Qennanii, 83. 

^trecH for tpac^ eppmnUoesblp, 78. * 

Control M S|mrenttoei outside of worktog hours, ST. 
OontjnUon, ISth ennusl. of 8o^ forVromottod 
of Eogioeering EduceUr^ m] 

CxNjperattve ooursas In rmgtnonrtni, 51 
QpafMntlve student work, 55. 
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Comtpon<l«nce icbool work for apprsntloeo, 72. 
Co^fw M ^preoUoe tnlnm^, four years, 33. 

Course of study, la eppreoUce school of Ludlow's, 
tmtaU\’e, 45; Id epprsottoe school of R. Hoe dc 
Co., 00; Id apprentice school of WesUnf^uae Co., 

CoutMS Id enrioeerlnx, Cincinnati Unlversltv, 54. . 
Courses of proolems, and drawing for apprentices, 37. 
Cresson (Geo. V.) Co.; apprenticeship system, 51. 
Cross, C, W.i 35, 

Cross and Russell, Invesiljcatlon of appreoUceahlp 
system, 43. 

D^y Evening Voice, Boston , 15. 

Day school of the WesUnghousa Co., 40. 
Decadence of practice of indenturing apprentices, 
70. 

Decline of mechanical skill, 14. 

Delaware, digest of^pprentlce laws, 05. 

Delaware and lltirlson R. U. apprentice school, 44 . 
Demand for trade schools, 78. 

Description of apprentlceshln systems, 12. 
OlfTerence, between factory ^d handicraft trades, 
aO; between trade school and half-time trade 
school, 83. 

Digest of apprentloe laws, 93. 

DisadvanU^ of apprentice schools, 84. 85.* 
Discharge liic honattendance of apprentice school, 
43. , 

.District of Columbia, digest of apprentice laws. 06. 
Douglas Commission, Massachusetts, 13, 79. 
Drawing, a chief study In apprwitloe school, 49; 

mechanloal, taught to apprwiUoes, 29. 

Drezel Institute, Philadelphia, 63. 

^Domy^ foreman's aim. 76. *) 

Education, academic, 9; engineering, promotion of, 
Bf; Industrial, 1. 9; in special traaes, books reUt* 
Ing to. 69; of apprentices, blbllog^pby, 87; ohap- 

g rentlces In France, 91; In Uennany. M: In Great 
irltalQ. 93; public, replacing apprenticeship, 68. 
EfTicfeocy of educatlun tecomiliea, 72.' 

EfTictency curve, bend In, 30, 

EOlrts made In Belgium to old the apprentloeshlp 
' system. 21. 

‘ Eluneota of mechanical drawing, 42. 

'Employers, compelled to teach the whole trade, 16; 
In favor of skilled labor, 15; opposed to industrial 
education, rare, 60. 

^Engineering, electrical. M; mechanical, 53; mining, 
53. 

Engineers, electrical, apprentices, 90; mechanical, 
90. 

^gland, lack of apnrentloeahlp system, 25. 
Establishments, Inoiulrial, have schoolrooms. 71; 

Industrial, proprfetoni of, not blind, 60. 

Estimate of apprentice's personalivy and progreas, 

80. 

Europe, apprantlceahtp system, 19. 

Evoilng aobool, Instructioa for apprenilcea, 72; 

public, agency o' stipplemantal education, 81. 
Fsamioatlona of aT/prentlcea, 30. 

Expense of special courses, 75. 

Sxperieooes of manufacttiiwn. tn apprentloeahip 
systems. 82. 

Ex^erimoot of ooopentlve courses In eng^neeilng. 

Exi;^lt*ttonofa boy Iw employer, 5* 

Exteqt of apprenriccohip s^tem, 17. 


Factory, can not gtre graded doea, 

85; tntrodiioUon of modem, 9. 

Faculty to impart knowledge developed. 32. 

Faiilta of the old apprentice system, 65. 

Featores of the apprautfoeooursaa In ndifoad abopo. 
87. 

FlnctMT'a Trade Rorlewt 16. 

Flnna. satno. maka no prowWoo for academic In* 
itmoUtwi. 81, 

Fkirtdet dIgMt of appranrioe lawa 95. 

Fonman, repnse^ the company, 70; strivaa for 

J y and chnpnaia of production, 76. 

. op)act to training apiH«ntlc«, 29; rfsan 
ipcwtiee boys, 74k: otlllu appreotloea as 
Doys, 80; and wokknMn, aomettmea nar- 
adM84, 4 

ir SftlpbafMtng 0^ 8a, 78. 
nMh, enpiwntw 80. 

FYinoa,'gppreuiM«8hlb lyatmc, 83; Maodatkm lar 
protactjoBOtwwnlic^ 21 


Gardeners, apprentices, go. 

General Electric Co., 28. 34. 3C, 65, 72. 

General Electric Co.'s system adopted by other 
companies, 61. 

Georgia, dlg^ of apprentice laws. 90. 

Germany, ^prentfoesblp sv.stem, 22; continuation 
schools, 82; law concerning apprentlceshii^ 23; 
legtslation to free Industry of reetrlctions, 227 

Gingrich, C'has. 8.. 3*'k 

Girls as apprentices. iKwks relating to, 80. 

Gtedhlll, John A., 07,. 

Gorham Manufacturing Co.. lYovidenoe, 07. 

Grand Central station at New York. 35. 

Grand Trunk Hallway, apprentioeshlj) system, 43. 

Growth of shoo Industry enormous, 7t). 

Qulld.s, xhe old. fostered apprentloeshlp, 9; in 
Austria, declining, 20. 

Habits, clean personal, encouraged, 73. 

Head workers should rise from the ranks, 74, 

High school, technical, at Springfield, Mass., 82; 
Stuyvcjmnt. .V, V,. 82. , 

History of textile industrv studied by apprentices, 
46. 

Hoe. R . A Co.. New York, apprenticeship system, 
60. 84. 

Houston, Btanwood A Gamble Co., apprenticeship 
system . 54. 

Howo. Charles S.. 18, 

Hnbharrl. Sarmtel F.. .W. 

Hungary, npprentloe.shlp .sj-stem, 24. 



Idea of earning motiev strong in Iwy, 73. 

Ideal of apprentioeehip and foreman's action at 
cross purposes, 8A ’ 

Illinois, digest of appreiitk'e laws, 00. 

Illinois Central Uullfuud. officials of. 1.5. 

Income of appreiilUes in five years. 59; of which one 
year in sc'hool. (SO. 

ludeniure, for onb department only. 77; form 
adoptiMl by school of^trinunir^; guarantees win* 
tinuous service of the I>oy. 

Indentures, t»ook relating to, 89; old legal, 14, 

Indiana, dlge.st of apprentlai laws, 97. 

ludiistriaJ, ^ucalimi. In ,\mtria. 19; In nelgHim, 
31; in Frame. Z\: in Gemtany. 24; in Huiigury, 
24; In Swilierlaml. 2.3; In rnitoil States, '17; np- 
prentlceship system. 1, 9; liooks' relating to, 87; 
preJudUx* against. 27; which cuntroU appren* 
lices outs'do of working hours, 57. 

Industrialism, U') return to, b8. 

Industiial schools, distinguished from trade schools, 
13; eauipmeut, 1.3 

Industries local%l lu small cities, 7.5. 

Influence, moral, of appreutU'e school. 15. 

Inquiries relative to apprenticeship, 18. 

Instruction in apprentice siMool, of two kinds, 44. 

Instructors in workshops. ,38. 

international Harvester Co., technical school, 48. 

International T>'p<^r«phical Union. 20. 

Intemallonai Union of Bricklayers, 23. 

Introduction of industrial edm'Stion, r>9, 

Intrhductory note by Carroll I). Wright, 7. 

Investigation of apprenticeship systems by In- 
quiries, 19; by Messrs. Cross A Russell, 43. 

Iowa, digest of apprentice laws, 97. 


Jewelers, apprentices, 90. 
Judgment, value of good, SO. 


Kansas, digest of apprentice lurOS. 
Kentucky, digest of appren tirfi laws, 98. 
Kid, "let him pick It up we did/' 84. 


Labor, skilled, one of the greatest needs, 68 

Laborers, their poaltlon upon the question of ap- 
prenticeship, 16. 

Lack of skilled stone cutters In Belgium. 31. 

Laidlow-DuniHaordoD Co., apprenticeship sys- 
tem, 61. 

Laka^Brte Railroad, 35. 

Laws, apprentice, tnthelfnlted Htatea.93; appm>- 
tlcs, passed tn several States, 16; in Austria, to 
aid guilds and the apptentlcesblp systam. 26; in 
Gwmany, concerning apiraifcenilp, 28; in 
SwItsertand^coDoamlng appttnUcelhip, 38. 

Learning a trade fonneriy txMot shop sweeping, 66. 

Le R. K., Machmo*i^ ComAuiyi Otndiv* 

mtL i^pikrsatiosditp syttamt 60, 


INDEX. 
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LefMatton regmrdinr handicraft tradei Ifi Oar- 

many. 22. 

Lcnplh of sen*lce of apprentU^. 71 . 

Limitation of numt»er of apprentices, Ifi. 26.^ 

List of books relating to education of apprey®^, 87. 
lyoniBianii, dlpest of aWrentice lavct, 
lx)uiiiiana and Texas iK U. Co., apprenti^hlp sys- 
tem, 42. / 

l/ouisiana Western K, R. Co., apprenticeship sys- 
tett), 42. 

Liyilow ManufacturiiiK Co., apprenlit'e school. 

44. iV- 

l.udlow Textile School, 83. 

Lu^ton's fDavlti)Son3 Co,. apprenticeship system.' 

McKees Roolcs shops, .15. 

Maine, dlpesf .of apprentice laws. 9B. 

Manufacture re desire ajtprentices. 27. 

Maryland, dipest of apprenfii'e laws, 99 
Massarh 11 setts j Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Kdiication. 13: dipest of apBrentUc 
Jaws. 100; State committed to indus trial tslucs- 
tlon, 27. 

Master craftsman, bov Indmturwl to, 08, 
Mathematics a chief study in apprentice school, 49, 
Methods of training apprentices. 78: rK'ordInK ai>- 
p rent ices’ advancement, 34, 

Michipan. dipiwt of apprentice laws. 100. 

Minneapolis. St, I’auf. and Sault SU>, Marie, ap- 
prentice school, 43. 

Minnesota, digest of apprentice lavfs, 101. 

Mississippi, digest ofappmitUe laws, 101. 

Missouri, (Ilgftst of apprentice laws. jni. 

Money earning, the Idea of Ik)v In his tosms, 73, 
Montana, dlgwit of apprentice laws. 102. 

MotIey„ Dr. Jamre M , 20. 

National .Association. of Machine Toof nullders, is. 
60, 80. 

National Railw'av Fnclneore. 17. 

Nevada, digest ol apprcntiir laws. 102 / 

New Hampshire, digest ofapprtintUT laws. I(l3. 

New Jersey. digi«t of apim'iitii'e laws, I03 
New Mexico, digest of appmiHi'e lawa. lOt 
New York Centrul U. U.. 19, 34, 3fi. (iV 
New' York, digest of apprentice laws. 104. 

Night school of the WcTtinghouso Co.. 4fl. 

*NortIi Carolina, digest of apprentice laws, lft^, 

North Dakota, illgest ofapprentin* laws. 10'*. 

North Kml Cnlon. Boston, apprctttiiT (vlucation, 
57; apprentice school. Nt. 

Oldect to teach the boy a trade. 71. 

Omcera of miiroatl showing their Interest In oi>- 
prentices, 41. 

OlTuialsof Illinois Central Rnllroiwl. 1,5. 

Ohio, digest of apprentice laws, lOrt. 

Oklahoma, digest of ap(irentlee laws. Ifti. 

Operations In making a shoes. 70, 

Opinion that ttade ran obly he IcarniNl in shop. 74. 
Opportunities 4x)iialhte<l far all anjimitliTs. .31: to 
.spotiallie given 1« apprentli’es, it2 
Oppression hy employere cause of limiting mun- 
t>er of apprentii'es, lA. 

Oregon, digest of apprentice laws. 106, 

Origin of modem apprenticeship system, 14. 

Pedagodeal principles In teaching apprrnHc«i. 71. 
rcnnsylvanla. digest of apprentlct' laws. lt)0. 
rerfornmnee, faithful, of duty on part of appren- 
tice, 7G. 

Petition.^ asking for apprrntU'Cshln sy.stem, Ifi, 
Philarirlphitt N. K. Hrencli of Y, M.’c. \., 47 
^Pittsburg and Lake Krio K. It., apprentlra schools. 

Pralbllltirs for training omploycos, 70. 

Prwrr and influenor of trade schools. 12 
Practice In »ll o|>crattons of production, 85; In 
shops. in school, 12, 

Pratt A Whitney. Ilartford, 67. 

P^udtee against any kind of industrial education, 

Principles of msAmfOcturing Uitght, 71, 

Printeh, apprenUces, oi. 

Printing trades have appnmticeship systems. 70. 
Problem, of evening schools. 81 ; of industrial educa- 
U<m. 10; of secoring smd holding apprentices, SO. 


^ 11^ 

lYohlema arranged for app^en^oes^SBr' 

Product, of an engineering school, 54; of the training 
room 1s of value, 32. 

Production, cheap, the foreman's aim, 76. 
Programmes of industrial schocis, all emphasise aca- 
demic study. 74, ' • 

Proprietors of Industrial esUblishments not blind. 
60. ' 

Prosi>erUy of recent years. 70. 

Provisions, .statutory, for upprcnticeahip. 93. 

Puhllc most interestoil in qiiestioM of opprentlc©- 
shlp. 27. 

Questionnaire concerning appr?ntlc«i* progress. 39. 

Qiwetlonsanswered hythesvstem oftbeN. Y. Cen- 
tral lines, 40. 

Railroad men, apprenticxai. 91. 

Rale of pay of apprent ices. 7 1 , 

Reed and Hatton, apprenticeship svslem fi7. 

UMerencttt relating to tho education of apprentiem, 

Ke^tlations. regwdlng technical and moral instruc- 
tion of apprentices. 30; statutory, for apprentices 
In the ir. H . 25. 

Relation.^, of apprenticeship to lm!ii»trial education 
27; harmonious, 4»etweon emplovere and em- 
ployees. 20. 

Report Mass. Bureau of 8tatlstlcs.and Ulw. 18. 

Requirements, entrance, for engineering courses, hit. 

Return, no. to old apprenticeship system. (>8: no. to 
ohier Iniluatriallsm, fi8. 

Revival of system of training lal*or. 70. 

Revolution. Industrial, in 18th century. JO. 

Rhode Island, digest of apprentice laws, 107, 

Running errands may trv outa tx>v. 7fi, 

Riiasell. W. B.. 3,'f 




system. 44, 


■ Santa Fe Railroad, apprenticeship 
I Schneider. I lemiann, 64, 

I School, gives grade*! ies.v>ns, the faeforv does not. 

1 85; give., ideas of rel^bn ofiiart.s to the w hole. 85/ 

gives opportunity trflfek quest lon.s. 8.5; Its Inst/'Ht 
turn is illri'ct and personal. Nt.; of printing. InbosSs^ 
ton. .5,; provinces a profltahlr workman hv giving 
him shop work to do. 85. 

School ami shop Intiniatelv connectiwl. 28,* 

Schoolrooih of apprentfccs on a plane with recita- 
tion room in colIegA. 41. 

i^hooi training iuppleincnted hy shop training. 70. 

Semple. Mr., superintendent of apprentices, i*3. 

Sl^'.o(>erutioTwnee<ii'il to make one, 79. 

SfftM* Industry. Its enormous growth. 7(). 

Shop eondijions of fonnrr times. tW. 

Shop coiiree of stiidy. Tl. 

Shop Instruct Ion Is naphaxard and accidental. 86. 

Shop nmnagwuient. asrertalnliig 1 k>v's rtlillltv. 7fi . 

Shopsiijierlntendents assign work' tof upprentlcsw, ‘ 

Shop iralnlng, all around, 77; supplements school 
tralnln^^ 70. 

.Shop and school Intimately conn«cte<l. 28. 

Shops, in school, procilcc in, 12; wifere apprentlrvi- 

shlntv.'Lteni Is ttniw^ccU,!** n>itK 


W luriv Iippn'nUt.n- 

shlpsystem Is tmiwssllile. 7.5: with apprentlosahlp 
system tn name only, 75; with In den turn s\*stpm 
but no school training. 7.5, 

South (’arollim, dlge>t of apprentice law.s, 107. 

Soi'.th Dakota, digest of apprentice iaw,«, ItR 
Southern Hell Telephone Co., .Ulnnta. oiteratora' 
school. 48. 

S|iecl8l schools nrefeired to grammar schools, 73. 
Speciallratlipi. (imlls capneitr, 78; tends to nanxnr 
field of vision, 80. f 
Spring Harden Institute. I'hllodelplila. 63. 

Student cousses, cooperative. 64, 

Students palil for services. .5.5. 

Stuyvesant Technical lUM School, h2. 

Bulidlvlslon of tabor, 

Subjects taught to apprefvtlces, 81. 

I Biiperintendem of oppranUces. 33, SO 
I Si^ntrioti of appronticeshlp 5>T»tem in flermany, 

: Si^rvialon and Instruction of apprentices In shops, 

i Swttxeriand, apprantloesh4> system, 23. 

I departmental, bf apj^tfeeehtp, 86; com- 

I plex, of industrial $ctuK» In llungary, 24:^f 

I i9otulUn«ikm«llaborr4a^ 
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Taylor, Fredartek W., ». 

Toacban, of apprantUM, 20; sboold be ma^tws of I 
pedaeorical prlncJplM, 71; of arvenliu aohools, 81 ; I 
of puDllc schools, 81 . ! 

TeaoDlni; conneotod with shopwork, 34. 

Twmeesee. digest of apprentice laws, ’108. J 

Tezt-boOks tor apprvmloes, 34, 72. 

Textile hraoch, fonner apprentloeehtp system itn- i 
possible, 60. ' 

Tompkins Company, Charlotte, N. (' . apprentice i 
school, 46. . ^ 

Tra^, art aiul mysteries m, W>: ieamine It as a 
whole, 76. 

T^l^e amements determine apprenticeship, 26. i 

Trade spools, do not meet railroad men’s needs, 35: i 
KTBduates, 74; meet protdeins letter than ap- i 
prenticeshlp system. 75: never so narrow in scope 
as special apprenticeship, 77; supplementln 


_ — I'ps #1, 0UpU||91l1CiJtlUlL ’’ Wle, 

trade InstrucUon, 12; thafr power and indtienceT^'"'?^ system, 49. 
io . — r. .. . . » , \sestli ‘ 


UnwllHngneea to employ lioys under 16 or 17, 60 
Utah, digest of apprentice laws, 109. 

Vartie. of industrial instnKtlon. 71: of time taught 
in shop. 66; of trade school compared with that 
of apprenticeship system, 79. 

Vermont, di^t of apprentice laws, 109. 

Views of manufacturers on cooperative student 
work, 56. 

Virginia, digest of apprentice laws, I09. 

Visits to neighboring shops made by apprentices. 39. 

Wage, majcimum, at end of four years, 78. 

^^agea. good, earned at automatic machlt>es. 78; of 
apprentices, 58: gradual increase, (». 
vv ashitigton, dimt of apprentice laws, no. ^ 
Wretern Electric Company, ChicAgo. apprentice- 


j lA/wui mill iiiiiiii 

12; train (or trade and develop the mind, 82 

Trade training in shop, 69, 

Trades unions and' apprenticeship, books relating 
to, 89; UieJr altitude toward apprenticeship sys- 

Trade unionists oiijcct to trade schools, 12. 

Training rooms, ior apprentices, 28; in factory, 52. 

Tuition mIU by a promissory note, 59. 

Type of industrial ^ucatlon which controls appreo- 
tioes outside of working hours, 57. 

Types, ofc appren^locshlp system, 28; advanced 
type, 35. 

Typographical Society of New Orleans, 26. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., Hartford. 07. 

Union Pacific R-. H. apprentice school. 44 . 

United States, digest of apprentice laws, 93, Hi; 
extent of apprenticeship system, 17; its standing 
in industry, li; stalutory regulation of appren- 
tices, 25. 

University of Cinfclrmatl, cooperating with the Bul- 
lock Works, 52; dept, of civil engineering, 54. 


— Inghouse Air Brake-Co., apprentice school. 46. 

VSestinghouse Electric Company, anprentlceshlp 
system. 90. 

Wret Vl^Dla, dig St of apprentice laws. HO. 

White. Wm. H.. 36. 

William Tod Company, Youngstown, apprentice- 
khlp system, 48. 

Wisconsin, digest of appfentloe laws, no. 

Woodworkers, apprentices, 91. 

Work, expected of apprentices, 34; spoiled, greatly 
reduced In amount, 39. 

Workmen reftue “ to be teachers,” 86. 

Workshop histructor, his work, M. 

Workshops for glrbi in Belgium, 21. 

/-Wright, rarroli D., 1, 5, 7. v 

Yale and Towns Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 
apprenlloeship sy.Mem, 32. 51, 72. 

doling Men's Cnristiau Association, dosses for ap- 
prentices, 34^ 72: classes can not meet tho need 

• of apprentir&, 41; night school at Indluuapolis 
61; schools In rhiladelphla, 63. , 
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